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MSS. OF THE PACIFIC.—NO. VI. 
THROUGH THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, 


Fripay, April 6, 1849.—We were all at 
breakfast, which is a perpetual novelty to 
a good appetite, lengthening out (with the 
aid of tough steak,a remnant of our Rio 
Janeiro supply) that important break in the 
monotony of a sea voyage, and quile reluc- 
tant to begin upon the prospect of a dreary 
sea day, when the second officer, with a man- 
ner and a courtesy that he put on as he 
took off his tarpaulin on entering the cabin, 
and in a gusty voice that seemed to resound 
with the echo of a deck oath, announced to 
the captain that land was seen directly 
ahead by the men in the fore top. We were 
all soon upon deck, looking at the land, 
which seemed like a long, grey cloud upon 
the horizon. As we approached, the out- 
lines of the Goast became more and more 
distinct, until its aspect-and form could be 
readily distinguished. It was a barren look- 
ing waste, apparently rising some three hun- 
dred feet above the surface of the sea, the 
face that it presented to us showing a clay 
formation, washed by the waters into a rough, 
broken looking cleavage, with an undulating 
surface on the summit, terminating in an 
abrupt bluff at the southern extremity. 
There was some doubt on the part of our 
captain as to whether this was Cape Virgin, 
the point looked for, the entrance to the 
Straits of Magellan. He was inclined to think 
that it was a portion of the coast of Pata- 
gonia, to the north probably of Cape Fair- 
weather. His doubts, however, were cleared 
up by a chart belonging to a passenger in the 
fore-eabin, on which there was a drawing of 
So Viegin, which corresponded so exactly 
with the land seen, that the captain was at 
onee convinced that we were at the entrance 
of the Straits, and directed the course of 
the ship accordingly, At noon the gun 
out, but the wind was stirring tae grey 
clouds re-th about, and throwing the 
Rey high over the steamer’s bow and the 
funnel; the weather had a wild look. 
We entered the Straits at 12 o’clock. 
The white sails of a New York pilot boat 
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hovering gracefully like an albatross about 
the entrance, was a fresh reminder of home, 
and an impressive realization of Yankee 
ubiquity. As we entered, we sailed along 
the most dismal looking coast imaginable, 
bare and desert-like, with not a living thin 
to be seen upon it. The surface of the land 
seemed to be barely covered with a blighted 
peat of asombre brown color. A flock of 
wild ducks, however, gave us a sign of life, 
and hovered in the most friendly and social 
way about and through the rigging of the 
ship. They almost flapped their wings in 
our faces, and we could almost grasp them 
with our hands as they flew within arms’ 
length, 


“ They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 


Some of our matter of fact passengers, 
however, alive to the fact that our sea-mut- 
ton had become stringy, and the ship’s fowls 
decidedly scorbutic, remarked that the ducks 
were fat and plump looking, and that they 
seemed to offer themselves in a most hos- 
pitable way for dinner ; but a Wall st. finan- 
cier who is a gou?tmand achevé and an un- 
disputed oracle in matters of taste, whether 
it be roast duck or Shakspeare and the 
musical glasses, having remarked that the 
Magellan ducks were probably fishy, they 
were left for the imagination to feast upon. 


Tt was interesting to mark how the sight 
of land carried the thoughts of all back to 
their homes. A Nantucketer found it to 
correspond exactly in every feature with 
some familiar point about Cape Cod. A 
Providence man recognised some well 
known part of Narraganset bay; the Long 
Islanders were in ecstasy at discovering the 
beloved looks of their island home ; * there 
was Huntington,” there “Fishing Point,” 
and there “ Mackerel Bay.” Those from 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, England, and 
Scotland, all found points of resemblance 
with places they had been familiar with 
from their boyhood up. 

At. six.o’clock, Pp. M., we came to anchor 
in Possession bay. We were thus quietly 
harbored some nine thousand miles from 
home, in the Straits of Magellan, with Pata- 
gonia on the one side, and Terra del Fuego 
on the other. Some hundred and fifty of us 
that were seven weeks before in the midst 
of New York life—some in Broadway, some 
in the Bowery, and now living and talking, 
dining and ‘breakfasting, eating and drink- 
ing, and smoking; clothed in pantaldons, 
coats, and shirts, like Christians, while on 
both sides of us were unbreeched savages 
possibly supping on human flesh! It is eu- 
rious to contemplate .the fact of this piece 
of civilization; a New York steamboat, with 
its thousand appliances of science and civiliza- 
tion floating intothe very midst of this Ultima 
Thule, this far remote place, where Broad- 
way coats and Leary’s hats, the Bible, Grace 
Church and Puseyism, Stewart’s French 
millinery, spendthrift wives and scolding 
husbands, evening parties, the fashionable 
Smiths and Jones, and the opera, a morning 
newspaper, a fireside and home are unknown. 
Let those who are for life in a state of na- 





ture take their chance with the Patagonians 
and the unbreeched Terra del Fuegians 
over roast men or cold clergyman (as Sid- 
ney Smith says), but give me, I say, life 
under the highest art, London, Paris, or 
New York, with broadcloth for the outer 
man and civilized mutton for the inner. 

There was none of the usual eager desire 
to get ashore, no turning out of the best 
suit from the remote depths of stowed 
away trunks, nor sifting of letters of intro- 
duction, nor counting of money, nor any of 
the usual preliminaries to terrestrial felicity, 
so welcome after a long siege of marine 
misery. There seemed to prevail a very 

eneral contentment with our Brazilian 

eef, tough as it was—our sea-buscuit, in- 
durate as it might be. A rational discretion 
governed the feelings of all on board. 
There was no disposition to test the hospi- 
tality of a Terra del Fuegian, who in his 
confused notions, might look ata guest to 
feed upon, rather than to feed; who might 
literally devour him with a good appetite, 
rather than devour him figuratively with 
affection; and no one seemed disposed to 
leave his bones, after they had been well 
picked, to whiten upon the desert of Terra 
de! Fuego. After making a hearty supper 
of a well preserved genuine Cheshire cheese 
and a bottle of Scotch ale, I turned in with 
the comfortable assurance that I was to eat 
and not to be eaten. 

Saturday, April 7th, 1849.—I was up be- 
times in the morning. The steamer had just 
got under weigh. The pilot-boat which we 
had passed on entering the straits turned 
out to be the Hackstaff, for she had hailed 
us in the night as she crossed our bows to 
her anchorage under the land, inside of 
where we had moored. She announced 
herself as the Hackstaff, last from Rio Janei- 
ro, 21 days from thence, bound to California. 
As we started, she was beating up spirited- 
ly against a strong head wind ; but, with our 
steam power, we soon shot ahead and lost 
sight of her. It hada spice of companion- 
ship and home in it, this sight of a New 
York pilot-boat, with its gay, bright, and 
smart look, dashing about fearlessly in the 
gale, and as much at home epee in 
these far distant waters as if she had been 
sailing in New York harbor. 

Our sail this day would have been dull 
and sombre enough apart from the rosy 
tint given to it by the imagination, as it was 
busy in coloring the novélty of our position 
and varying the different aspects in which in 
was viewed. To the matter of fact eye 
there was nothing peculiar or characteristic 
to look at. A long range of barren look- 
ing coast bordered either side of our course, 
now approaching and narrowing into a strait, 
now widening into a bay; not a sign of life 
anywhere beyond a few seal inoging about 
in the disturbed waters—for it was blowin 
a gale—and a wild duck or startled sea-bird, 
rarely seen, restlessly skimming the murky 
air. 


As we passed through the « First Nar- 
rows” into the bay to which it leads, the 
sight of an American schooner stirred our 





blood, and a beautiful and familiar sight she 
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was as she hove down upon us. She was 
the Roe of New York, bound to California. 
She did not reach within hailing distance, 
but as she flew past our stern on a wind, 
she cheered us heartily, all alive as she was 
with men and hurrahs, and we cheered as 
heartily back. We went mercilessly on our 
course, without stopping a moment to 
a word with our countrymen, so far from 
home. It was a strange mée and a 
startling sound those loud huzzas in this re- 
“= wer place. in ‘ 
owards evening, after ing throug 
the “ Second Narrows,” ee Bi of the 
coast appeared more varied and lofty ; moun- 
tains, with their summits covered with per- 
petual snow, peered up in the distance be- 
yond the nearer land of the coast. Some, 
smoke, too, was observed curling up from a 
remote point of land, which set the Yankees 
uessing and put the fancies of the more 
imaginative in a ferment. This was the 
only sign of human life that had yet 
shown itself from the land. Was this the 
camp fire of some Patagoniaa Indians or the 
signal, a call for help, of some shipwrecked 
Crusoe? We steamed mercilessly on. We 
are bound for gold, and cannot bide delay. 
A white survey mark showed itself aarti 
on a rocky bank as we passed, placed there 
by the survey party of the British-man-of- 
war, the Adventurer, by whom this passage 
has been so admirably surveyed, A noble 
monument of the wisdom and generosity of 
the British government—a liberal boon to 
all nations. An example, too, to all nations 
for the right uses of a navy in times of 
peace. The day was exceedingly cold, 
more so than the 40° of the thermometer 
would seem to indicate. The wind blew 
all day with the foree of a gale dead ahead. 
Sunday, April 8, 1849.—Last night, after 
writing my day’s log, | went upon deck to 
smoke my cigar and take the air before turn- 
ing in tosleep. We had just passed Port 
Famine, so called from the miserable end of 
some Spanish colonists, and a bright light 
glared from the place like a beacon fire. 
There was doubtless there some Indian en- 
campment, whére the Patagonians were 
signalizing their whereabouts, prepared to 
barter with the strangers, to trade their 
ostrich feathers, guanaco meat, or other sa- 
vage articles of merchandise, for spirits, 
wder, tobacco, or other civilized articles 
in demand. The scenery had commenced 
to ¢ in character, and we were sailing 
along the base of a high mountain, rising 
out of the water to some 3,000 feet, its 
summit covered with snow. It was a dis- 
mal night, the clouds were drifting restless- 
ly about under the force of a fierce gale, it 
was as cold and cheerless as in the dead of 
winter, and the light of the moon, which was 
at its full, would rarely penetrate the dark- 
ness, bring out into distinct outline the steep 
mountain and its shadow thrown across 
the strait, light up the edges of the driving 
storm-cloud and disa in gloom. The 
night was murky, fitful, and unsettled. The 
steamer, however, continued her course, 
groping carefully and slowly along the un- 
nown channel throughout the night; the 
captain anxiously walk the deck, or 
studying his chart by the 
hung in the cabin, the whole time, without a 
moment’s sleep. 
; he the whole of next day our sail 
ugh scenery of ibe grandst charac- 
ter. There were high mouatains on both 


lantern which | 





sides, clothed with perpetual snow, deep im- | to 


penetrable ravines, gorges filled with gla. | 


eiers, great cataracts of ice like frozen 
Niagaras, overhanging in enormous cliffs of 
blue translucent ice the mountain sides and 
the dark valleys. We passed through re- 
gions of eternal snow, sailed over black 
unfathomable depths ts wer, we are 

im sea passages, ow eep in- 
a caaiae rocks of t height The 
storm almost continually rages in this part 
of the straits, the heavens are always 
darkened with heavy clouds, the sun’s rays 
but rarely struggling through the gloom 
then literally making the darkness visible, 
the atmosphere is murky and thickened 
with a perpetual mist, and the waters are of 
a pitchy darkness from their depth, the nar- 
rowness of the channel, and the dark 
shadows of the mountainous coast. The 
temperature of the air is cold. The valleys 
have a bleak, barren look, as if a constant 
gale swept through them. Trees are rare 
and of small growth, the branches having a 
bare gnarled look, and the foliage is scant 
and of a dusky brown color and wilted ap- 
pearance. Many of the mountains are en- 
tirely bare of vegetation, and look like 
enormous masses of molten lava and scoriz 
just cooled from their volcanic heat. 

As we sailed through one of the many 
bays of the straits, we approached an Ame- 
rican vessel moored to the shore, with its 
cable fastened to a blasted tree; the stars 
and stripes were hoisted, and a gay looking 
white painted gig-boat shoved off to meet 
us. It was poe by four hearty looking 
men, probably passengers, who had pre- 
served their identity, with beaver hats and 
long tail coats, as Americans, as if at that 
moment they were in New York instead of 
a bay of Patagonia. We had only a mo- 
ment to spare them as they came alongside 
without boarding us, Their vessel was the 
Saltillo, 105 days from Boston; they had 
been 22 days in the straits, had been out of 
fresh provisions for a month previous, were 
in daily intercourse with the natives on 
shore, roamed about there, and amused 
themselves with shooting while waiting for 
a favorable change of wind. Throwing a 
New York newspaper, our latest, some two 
months old, on mai of them, and giving 
them a round of hearty cheers, we parted, 
and in a few moments, by a turn in the 
channel, we were out of sight of the boat 
and the Saltillo, which we left floating in 
its lonesomeness quietly at the base. of a 
high mountain, looking cheerful and in a 
wholesome state, with her large, gay flag, 
tight rigging, and clean hull. 

Through the mist of the early mornin 
we had a sight of an Indian camp fire, wit 
its smoke rising from a narrow tongue of 
land that stretched out from the mountain- 
ous coast. With the aid of the glass we 
caught a dim view of some tall Patagonians, 
that loomed gigantic in the distance, while 
their huts diminished to molehills in the 
comparison. As we neared the spot, the 
steamer gave a shrill blast of her steam 
whist - gs esau preey Py aie) 
tains like the e ery of a sea-bi 
and started the encampment to a sudden 
wakefulness. We could see the Indians 
rise one after the other, from their dwelli 
hardly elevated above the ground, and e 
themselves in the cold morning air. We 
could well conceive their amazement at the 
sight of our noble steamer, moved by an 
unseen power, and which must have 
them like some dark monster of life. A 
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faded fashionable, one of our passengers, on 
his way to California to nnd his ade 
eyeing the seene through an ivory opera. 
— which had served a season in the Astor 

leee, and trying to get a glance at the 
swarthy legs of an unbreeched Patagonian, 
and remarking upon what he saw with the 
same coolness that he would have done 
upon the turn of the ancle of a ballet figur. 
ante, was an amusing antithesis to the cir. 
cumstance and place. 

We cleared the straits on Sunday night 
at nine o’clock. Our ship had thus, in thirty. 
three hours, forced its way with the certainty 
of science and the invisible power of steam, 
against wind and storm, through the grim 
passage that leads from ocean to ocean, 

The passage is very winding, now leading 
into a bay without any apparent outlet, shut 
in by — of high a now coming 
suddenly upon various other passages tortu- 
ous and embarrassing to the Reslastor. 
Vessels are said to have often missed their 
course, and to have groped their way for 
many weeks lost in the intricacy of the 
straits. The prevailing wind is from the 
west, and blows with the force of a gale; 
the current runs with the strength of a 
torrent, and the passage at times is so nar- 
row as to prevent the necessary manceuvring 
of a square rigged vessel beating out. A 
sailing vessel had better weather the storms 
of Cape Horn than attempt the tedious and 
uncertain from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific, through the Straits of Magellan. A 
steamer, however, with its power to resist 
wind and tide, will of course always take 
this byway between the two great ocean 
high roads. The English Admiralty surveys 
are thoroughly reliable, and the general 
direction of avoiding the kelp is an absolute 
rule of safety. 

We entered the Pacific in a storm, This 
ocean belied its peaceable name, and gave 
us a most rude and warlike reception. The 
wind blew like a tempest from the north- 
west, right upon the land. The force of the 
engine was put to its utmost, and yet the 
steamer seemed to make no headway. The 
land on our lee, Cape Pillar, that guards the 
entrance to the straits from the Pacific, the 
same rocky jagged headland threatened us 
ever from the win poiss of view. I _ 
staggered up on was clinging wi 
a stout grip to the bulwarks of the ship, not 
fur from the man at the helm. It was a 
dismal night. The heavens and the ocean 
and the winds were all in an uproar. The 
drifting clouds and the disturbed waters 
were mingled together in confused tumult, 
and the gale shrieked wildly in unison. 
The rocky headland, to which we were s0 
close that the steamer seemed, as she heeled 
over to the storm, to strike it with her top- 
mast, looked, whitened with the surf of the 
sea dashing upon the rocks, like the enor- 
hea j teeth - some age re froth- 

gnashing to devour us. steamer 
fo er ya gS Bergh antl oa her 
whole power was tasked to the utmost to 
make good her own, her every nerve of iron 
was on the strain, and her of fire 
flashed up from her iron throat, showing 
how she led in her might to save us 
from being upon the rock and lost 
for ever. A sailing ship in our position 
would have been without hope, she could 
not have lived a moment. The steamer 
strove on, plunging heavily and being thrown 
by the disturbed sea from side to now 
to the larboard, now to the starboard; as one 
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wheel labored deep down in the water, the 
other rose high, whirling in the air. The 
steamer strove on; she plunged so long and 
deeply that it seemed as she plunged that 
my foothold on the deck had gone for ever ; 
but she recovered herself with a shock that 
trembled through the whole ship, with her 
bowsprit snapped off like a reed, and bring- 
ing in upon the deck torrents of water. 
The steamer was fairly buried in the sea to 
her rails, It seemed in vain for the steamer 
to gle any longer with such a night. 
The gale grew stronger. As I gave a 
frightened glance at the rock close to the 
leeward of us, the rock seemed nearer, and 
our ship’s course right upon it. A hoarse 
voice, crying out to the helmsman, “ Nor- 
west! don’t let her fall off a hair’s breadth !” 
startled me, and I turned in fear towards 
the man at the wheel. A thick vapor had 
gathered upon the glass of the binnacle ; it 
was like the mist of death that had fallen 
upon our good ship’s eye. The helmsman, 
however, with his rough hand, wiped away 
the vapor, and the light of the compass 
shone out in the darkness with intense 
brightness. With a turn of the strong arin 
of the man at the helm, the ship was again 
on her right course, striving on and wrest- 
ling with the deep. The heart of the storm 
was soon broken, and we sailed fast away 


from the inhospitable gates of the grim sea 
passage of Magellan, upon the broad surface 
of the Pacific Ocean. R. T. 





SUGGESTIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE 
NEW YORK PARK. 


[From the August number of Mr. Downing's Horti- 
calturist.} 


QUESTION OF SIZE. 

Tuanxinc Mayor Kingsland most heartily 
for his proposed new park, the only objec- 
tion we make to it is that it is too small. 
One hundred and sixty acres of park for 
a city that will soon contain three quarters 
of a million of people! It is only a child’s 
play-ground. hy London has over six 
thousand aeres either within its own limits, 
or in the accessible suburbs, open to the 
gus of its population—and six thou- 
sand acres composed too, either of the 
— and most lovely fr ge scenery, like 
ensington and Richmond, or of luxuriant 
gardens, filled with rare plants, hot-houses 
and hardy shrubs and trees, like the Na- 
tional Garden at Kew. Paris has its Gar- 
den of the Tuileries, whose alleys are 
lined with orange trees two hundred years 
old, whose parterres are gay with the bright- 
est flowers, whose cool groves of horse. 
chestnuts, stretching out to the Elysian 
Fields, are in the very midst of the city. 
Yes, and on its out-skirts are Versailles 
(three thousand acres of imperial groves and 
ese there also), and Fontainbleau, and 
Cloud, with all the rural, scenic, and 
palatial beauty that the opulence of the 
pens — of French ponsine pone 
e to the people o is. 
Vienna has i oun Prater, to make which, 
would swallow up most of the “ unimproved” 
part of New York eity. Munich has a 
superb pleasure ground of five hundred 
‘eres, which makes the Arcadia of her citi- 
zens, Even the smaller towns are provided 
with public grounds to an extent that would 
beggar the imagination of our short-sighted 
*conomists who would og “a greenery” 
‘o New York; Frankfort, for example, is 
skirted by the most beautiful gardens, form- 
ed upon’ the platform which made the old 
Tunparts of the city—gardens filled with the 





loveliest plants and shrubs, tastefully group- 
ed along walks over two miles in extent. 

Looking at the present government of 
the city as about to provide, in the People’s 
Park, a breathing zone, and healthful place 
for exercise for a city of half a million of 
souls, we trust they will not be content with 
the limited number of acres already pro- 
posed. Five hundred acres is the smallest 
area that should be reserved for the future 
wants of such a city, now, while it may be 
obtained. Five hundred acres may be se- 
lected between 39th-street and the Harlem 
river, including a varied surface of land, a 
good deal of which is yet waste area, so 
that the whole may be purchased at some- 
thing like a million of dollars. In that area 
there would be space enough to have broad 
reaches of park and pleasure grounds, with 
a real feeling of the breadth and beauty 
of green fields,the perfume and freshness 
of nature. In its midst would be located 
the great distributing reservoirs of the Cro- 
ton aqueduct, formed into lovely lakes of 
limpid water, covering many acres, and 
heightening the charm of the sylvan accesso- 
ries by the finest natural contrast. In such 
a park, the citizens who would take excur- 
sions in carriages, or on horseback, could 
have the substantial delights of country 
roads and country scenery, and forget for a 
time the rattle of the pavements and the 
glare of brick walls. Pedestrians would 
find quiet and secluded walks when they 
wished 10 be solitary, and broad alleys 
filled with thousands of happy faces, when 
they would be gay. The thoughtful denizen 
of the town would go out there in the morn- 
ing to hold converse with the whispering 
trees, and the wearied tradesman in the 
evening, to enjoy an hour of happiness by 
mingling in the open space with “all the 
world.” 

CONSEQUENT BEAUTIES AND UTILITIES. 


The many beauties and utilities which 
would gradually grow out ofa great park like 
this, in a great city like New York, suggest 
themselves immediately and forcibly. Where 
would be found so fitting a position for 
noble works of art, the statues, monuments, 
and buildings commemorative at once of the 

eat men of the nation, of the history of 
the age and country, and the genius of our 
highest artists? In the broad area of such 
a verdant zone would gradually grow up, as 
the wealth of the city increases, winter gar- 
dens of glass, like the great Crystal Palace, 
where the whole people could luxuriate in 
groves of the palm and spice trees of the 
tropics, at the same moment that sleighing 
parties glided swiftly and noiselessly over 
the snow-covered surface of the country- 
like avenues of the es park without. 
Zoological Gardens, like those of London 
and Paris, would gradually be formed, by 
private subscription or public funds, where 
thousands of old and young would find 
daily pleasure in gay J natural history, 
illustrated by all the wildest and strangest 
animals of the globe, almost as much at 
home in their ocks and jungles, as if in 
their native forests; and Horticultural and 
Industrial Societies would hold their annual 
shows there, and great expositions of the 
arts would take place in spacious buildings 
within the park, far more fittingly than in 
the noise and din of the crowded streets of 
the city. 

SOCIAL INFLUENCES. 





We have said nothing of the social in- 


fluence of such a great park in New York. 
But this is really the most interesting phase 
of the whole matter. It is a fact not a 
little remarkable, that ultra-democratic as 
are the political tendencies of America, its 
most intelligent social tendencies are almost 
wholly in a contrary direction. And amon 
the topics discussed by the advocates an 
opponents of the New York Park, none 
seem so poorly understood as the social 
aspect of the thing. It is, indeed, both 
curious and amusing to see the stand taken 
on the one hand, by the million, that the 
park is made for the “ upper ten,” who ride 
in fine carriages, and on the other hand, by 
the wealthy and refined, that a park in this 
country would be “ usurped by rowdies and 
low people.” Shame upon our republican 
compatriots who so little understand the 
elevating influences of the beautiful in na- 
ture and art, when enjoyed in common by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of all 
classes, without distinction! They can 
never have seen. how all over France and 
Germany, the whole population of the cities 
pass their afternoons and evenings together, 
in the beautiful public parks and gardens. 
How they enjoy together the same music, 
breathe the same atmosphere of art, enjoy 
the same scenery, and grow into social free- 
dom by the very influences of easy inter- 
course, space, and beauty that surround 
them. In Germany, especially, they have 
never seen how the highest and the lowest 
partake alike of the common enjoyment— 
the prince seated beneath the trees on a 
rush bottomed chair, before a little wooden 
table, sipping his coffee or his ice, with the 
same freedom from state and pretension as 
the simplest subject. Drawing-room con- 
ventionalities are too narrow for a mile or 
two of spacious garden landseape, and one 
can be happy with ten thousand in the social 
freedom of a community of genial influences 
without the unutterable pang of not having 
been introduced to the company present. 
The social doubters who thus intrench 
themselves in the sole citadel of exclusive- 
ness, in republican America, mistake our 
people and their destiny. If we would but 
have listened to them, our magnificent river 
and lake steamers, those real palaces of the 
million, would have had no velvet couches, 
no splendid mirrors, no luxurious carpets. 
Such costly and rare appliances of civiliza- 
tion, they would have told us, could only be 
rightly used by the privileged families of 
wealth, and would be trampled upon and 
utterly ruined by the democracy of the 
country, who travel 100 miles for half a 
dollar. And yet these, our floating palaces 
and our monster hotels, with their purple 
and fine linen, are they not respeeted by the 
majority who use them, as truly as other 
palaces by their rightful sovereigns? Alas, 
for the faithlessness of the few, who 
sess, regarding the capacity for culture of 
the many, who are wanting. Even upon the 
lower platform of liberty and education that 
the masses stand in dijose: we see the 
elevating influences of a wide popular enjoy- 
ment of galleries of art, public libraries, 
parks and gardens, which have raised the 
people in social civilization and social cul- 
ture to a far higher level than we have yet 
attained in republican America. And yet 
this broad ground of popular refinement 
must be taken in republican America, for it 
belongs of right more traly here than else- 
where. It is republican in its very idea and 





tendency. It takes up popular education 
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leave it, and raises up the working man to 
the same level of enjoyment with the man 
of leisure and accompli ment. The higher 
social and artistic elements of every man’s 
nature lie dormant withir him, every 
laborer is a ible gentleman, not by the 
possession of money or fine clothes, but 
through the refining influence of intellectual 
and moral culture. Open wide, therefore, 
the doors of your libraries and pieture galle- 
ries, all_ye true republicans! Build halls 
where Rneieige shall be freely diffused 
among men, not shut up within the nar- 
row walls of narrower institutions. Plant 
ropa parks in your cities, and unloose 
ir gates as wide as the gates of mornin 

to the whole people. As there are no dar 
places at noon day, so education and eul- 
ture—the true sunshine of the soul—will 
banish the plague-spots of democracy ; and 
the dread of the ignorant exclusive who has 
no faith in the refinement of a republic, will 
stand abashed in the next century, before 
a whole people whose system of voluntary 
education embraces (combined with perfect 
individual freedom) not only commonschools 
of rudimentary knowledge, but common 
enjoyments for all classes, in the higher 
realms of art, letters, science, social recrea- 
tions and enjoyments. Were our legisla- 
tors but wise enough to understand, to-day, 
the destinies of the New World, the gen- 
tility of Sir Philip Sidney made universal, 
would not be half so much a miracle fifty 
years hence in America, as the idea of a 
whole nation of laboring men reading and 
writing, was, in his day, in England. 





LITERATURE. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE.* 


Tae author of “ Essays Written in the In- 
tervals of Business,” a volume which we 
brought before our readers the other day, 
occupies a middle ground between the con- 
servatism and the reform of the times. The 
mental product of one of the English uni- 
versities, he has those feelings of reverence 
for the past which, linked with learning and 
Christianity, are instincts with a feeling man 
so educated, but which, in his case, are con- 
fined within no cloistered precinets. The 
quadrangle of his college is arched by the 
blue sky of the outer world which encireles 
the human race, and its green sward is 
swept by air which fans the weary brow of 
labor, which knows no learned repose. A 
consciousness of the world without, of the 
duties as well as of the pleasures of the 
scholar, is one of the most hopeful signs of 
English philanthropy, and of English litera- 
ture as well; for we may look to ‘new life, 
both for py ey action, to spring from 
this union. is no essayist now writ- 
ing, and many are aiming at this result, who 
so happily blends the quiet air of study and 
retirement with practical beneficent out-of- 
door conduct, as the writer of the series of 
cova? entitled Friends in Council, Claims 
of Labor, &. Reformers are to be 
such harsh fellows that even their kindness, 
like that of the thankful bear in the fable, 
who would tear the fly from his master’s 
face, is as unendurable as their hostility. 
Our author knows the mollia tempora fandi, 
the outer avenues of approach, and sheathes 
his reformations so gently that there must 
pe something inveterate and churlish in the 








opinions of those who will not listen to 
h 


im. 

In his last published work, “ Companions 
of my Solitude,” a name he has given his 
thoughts, and which allows their expression 
with as much ease and freedom as an essay- 
ist can assume, he has treated many topics 
not often candidly touched, as those growin 
out of Puritanism, with peculiar delicacy. The 
chapters given to what he terms “ the great 
sin of great cities,” are e les of this. 
His views, which have an original air through 
some of their illustrations, exhibit a refined 
Christian charity. It is doing them an in- 
justice to present them out of the original 
setting—without the ful picture of the 
pine-wood—but the beautiful introductory 
apologue of the child’s ereed should not be 
omitted :— 

Is THIS A WEED? 

“Tt was a bright winter’s day ; and I sat 
upon a garden seat in a sheltered novk towards 
the south, having come out of my study to 
enjoy the warmth, like a fly that has left some 
snug crevice to stretch his legs upon the un- 
wontedly sunny pane in December. My little 
daughter (she is a very little thing about four 
years old) came running up to me, and when 
she had arrived at my knees, held up a strag- 
gling but pretty weed. Then, with great ear- 
nestness, and as if fresh from some controversy 
on the subject, she exclaimed, ‘ Is this a weed, 
Papa ; is this a weed ?” 

“« Yes, a weed,’ I replied. 

“ With a look of disappointment she moved 
off to the one she loved best amongst us; and, 
asking the same question, received the same 
answer. 

“« « But it has flowers,’ the child replied. 

«“ « That does not signify ; it is a weed,’ was 
the inexorable answer. 

“ Presently, after a moment's consideration, 
the child ran off again, and meeting the gar- 
dener just near my nook, though out of sight 
_— where I sat, she coaxingly addressed 

im. 

“ « Nicholas, dear, is this a weed ?” 

“«¢ Yes, miss, they call it “ Shepherd’s 

“ A pause ensued: I thought the child was 
now fairly silenced by authority, when all at 
once the little voice began again,‘ Will you 
plant it in my garden, Nicholas, dear? do plant 
it in my garden ! 

“ There was no resisting the anxious entreaty 
of the child ; and man and child moved off to- 
gether to plant the weed in one of those plots 
of ground which the children walk about upon 
a good deal, and put branches of trees in and 
grown-up flowers, and then examine the roots 
(a system as encouraging as other systems of 
education I could name), and which they call 
their gardens.” 


worthy to bloom in the 

Into the jungle, the wilderness of the large 
city, the author would throw these seeds— 
in the spirit of the New Testament—of a 
better culture. We take them, briefly as 


ous essay :— 
GREAT SINS OF GREAT CITIES. 
“1 do not know any one thing which con- 


evils of any society than this sin. It is a mea- 
sure of the want of employment, the uncer- 
tainty of employment, the moral corruption 
amongst the higher classes, the want of educa- 


between master and servant, employer and em- 
ployed ; and, indeed, it expresses the want of 
prudence, truth, light, and love in that com- 
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Many are the weeds thrown away in society, | ' 


possible, separate thoughts from the continu- | 


centrates and reflects more accurately the| 


tion amongst the lower, the relaxation of bonds |. 


“The nature of the evil in this case is on, 
which does not require to be largely dwelt upon - 
and yet several things must be said about \; 
One which occurs to me is the degradation of 
race. Thousands upon thousands of beautify! 
women are by it condemned to sterility. As , 
nation we should look with exceeding jealousy 
and alarm at any occupation which claimed oy; 
Jef them without offspring. 
And, surely, it is no light matter in a nation,| 
point of view that any sin should claim the 
right of consuming, sometimes as rapidly as if 
they were a slave population, a considerab|. 
number of the best looking persons in the com- 
munity. 

* * * * 

“It accustoms men to the contemplation of 
the greatest social failures, and introduces ha- 
bitually a low view of the highest things. HW, 
are apt to look at each individual case to 
harshly ; but the whole thing is not looked «t 
gravely enough. This often happens in con- 
sidering any great social abuse ; and so we fre- 
quently commence the remedy by some grea 
injustice in a particular case. 

* * * “ 

“ The main cause of this sin on the woman's 
part is want—absolute want. This, though one 
of the most grievous things to contemplate, bas 
at the same time a large admixture of hope in it. 
For, surely, if civilization is to make any sufi- 
cient answer for itself and for the many seriou 
evils it promotes, it ought to be, that it renders 
the vicissitudes of life less extreme, that it pro- 
vides a resource for all of us against excessive 
want. 

* * + . 

“ There is a very homely proverb about the 
fate of the pitcher that goes often to the water 
which might be an aid to charity, and whici 
bears closely on the present case. The Sp:- 
niards, from whom I dare say we have the pro- 
verbs, express it prettily and pithily. 

* *Cantarillo que muschas vezes va a la fuente, 

O dexa la asa, or la frente.’ 


« ©The little pitcher that goes often to the fountain, 
oe: leaves the handle or the spout behind some 
The dainty vase which is kept under a glass cae 
in a drawing-room, should not be too proud o/ 
remaining without a flaw, considering its great 
advantages. 

“In the New Testament we have such mst: 
ters treated in a truly divine manner. There is 
no palliation of crime. Sometimes our charity 
is mixed up with a mash of sentiment and sickly 
feeling that we do not know where we are, a0 
what is vice and what is virtue. But here ar 


* * 
“ A daughter has left her home, madly, ev! 
so wickedly if you like, but what are too oftet 
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bas a peculiar effect in the one we are consider- 
ing, as it oceurs with most force just at the most 
critical period—when the victim of seduction is 
upon the point of falling into worse ways. 
Then it is that the uncharitable speeches she 
has heard on this subject in former days are se 
many goads to her, urging her the downward 
of evil. What a strange, desperate notion 
it is of men, when they have erred, that things 
are at the worst, that nothing can be done to 
rescue them; whereas Judas Iscariot might 
have done something better than hang himself. 
* * « . 

« Another cause of fhe frailty of women in 
the lower classes is in the comparative inelegance 
aod uncleanliness of the men of their own class. 
It also arises from the fondness which all women 
have for merit, or what they suppose to be 
such, so that their love is apt to follow what is 
in any way distinguished: and this throws the 
women of any class cruelly open to the seduc- 
tion of the men in the class above. For wo- 
men are the real aristocrats; and it is one of 
their greatest merits. 

* * 








7 . 

“ One great source of the sin we are consider- 
ing is the want of other thoughts. Here puri- 
tanism comes in, as: it has any time these two 
hundred years, to darken and deepen every 
mischief. ‘The lower orders here are left with 
so little to think of but labor and vice. Now 
any grand thought, great poetry, or noble song 
is adverse to any abuse of the passions—even 
that which seems most concerned with the pas- 
sions. For all that is great in idea, that insists 
upon men’s attention, does so by an appeal, ex- 
pressed or implied, to the infinite within him and 
around him. A man coming from a great re- 
presentation of Macbeth is not in the humor for 
a low intrigue: and, in general, vice, especially 
of the kind we are considering, seizes hold not 
of the passionate, so much as of the cold and 
vacant mind. 

* ? . * 

“The heavy ploughboy who lounges along 
in that listless manner has a mind which moves 
with a rapidity that bears no relation to that 
outward heaviness of his. That mind will be 
fed ; will consume all about it, like oxygen, if 
new thoughts and aspirations are not given it. 
The true stuategy in attacking any vice, is by 
patting in a virtue to counteract it ; in attacking 
any evil thought, by putting in a good thought 
tomeet it. Thus a man is lifted into a higher 
state of being, and his old slough falls off him. 

* . * * 


To meet the evil of poverty, “it may seem 
romantic, but I cannot help Neg that con- 
siderable investigation into prices may lead peo- 
ple to ascertain better what are fair wages, and 
that purchasers will not ran madly after cheap- 
ness. There are everywhere just men, who en- 
deavor to prevent the price of laborers’ wages 
from falling below what they (the just men) 
think right. I have no. doubt that this has 
an effect upon the whole labor-market, Chris- 
tanity coming in to correct political economy. 

nd so, in other matters, I can conceive that 
Private persons may generally become more 
anxious to put aside the evils of competition, 
and to give, as well as get, what is fair. 

* * * . 

“Oh that there were more love in the world, 
and then these things that we deplore could not 
be. One would think that the man who had 
once loved any woman, would have some ten- 

for all. And love implies an infinite 
respect. All that was said or done by Chivalry 
of old, or sung by Troubadours, but shadows 
forth the feeling which is in the heart of any 
one who loves. Love, like the opening of the 
heavens to the Saints, shows for a moment, 
even to the dullest man, the possibilities of the 
human race, 

* 


“I said above, ‘the exquisite beauty of the 
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thing spoiled” And, in truth, how beautiful a 
thing is youth—beautiful in an animal. In con- 
templating it, the world seems young again for 
us. Each young thing seems born to new 
hopes. Parents feel this for their children, 
hoping that something will happen to them 
quite different from what happened to them- 
selves, else could they take all the pains they do 
with these young creatures, if they could believe 
that the young people were only to grow up 
into middle-aged men and women with the 
usual cares and troubles descend'ng upon them 
like a securely entailed inheritance. There is 
something fanciful in all this, and in reality a 
grown up person is a much more valuable and 
worthy creature than most young ones: but still 
anything that blights the young must ever be 
most repugnant to humanity.” 


On success in life there are some admira- 
ble hints, as this of 


MOTIVE POWER AND THE RAILWAY. 


“One of the great aids, or hindrances, to 
success in anything lies in the temperament of a 
man. Ido not know yours; but I venture to 
point out to you what is the best temperament, 
namely, a combination of the desponding and 
the resolute, or, as I had better express it, of the 
apprehensive and the resolute. Such is the 
temperament of great commanders. Secretly, 
they rely upon nothing and upon nobody. 
There is such a powerful element of failure in 
all human affairs, that a shrewd man is always 
saying to himself, what shall I do, if that which 
I count upon does not come out as I expect. 
This foresight dwarfs and crushes all but men 
of great resolution. 

« Then, be not over-choice in looking out for 
what may exactly suit you ; but rather be ready 
to adopt any opportunities that occur. Fortune 
does not stoop often to take any one up. Fa- 
vorable opportunities will not happen precisely 
in the way that you have imagined. Nothing 
does. Do not be discouraged, therefore, by a 
present detriment in any course which may lead 
to something good. ‘Time is so precious here. 

« Get, if you: can, into one or other of the 
main grooves of human affairs. It is all the 
difference of going: by railway, and walking 
over a ploughed field, whether you adopt com- 
mon courses, or set up one for yourself. You 
will see, if your times are anything like ours, 
most inferior persons highly placed in the army, 
in the church, in office, at the bar. They have 
somehow got upon the line, and have moved on 
well with very little original motive power of their 
own. Do not Jet this make you talk as if merit 
were utterly neglected in these or any profes- 
sions: only that getting well into the groove 
will frequently do instead of any great excel- 
lence.” 


Of the not uncommon complaint of men 
of genius, who would be men of truth and 
genius, and men of the world, too, there is 
this to be considered :— 

YOU MUST CHOOSE ONE OR THE OTHER. 

« You must seek to do something which many 
people demand. I cannot illustrate what I 
mean better than by telling you what I often tell 
my publisher, whenever he speaks of the slack- 
ness of trade. There is a confectioner’s shop 
next door which is thronged with people: I beg 
him (the publisher) to draw a moral from this, 
and to set up, himself, an eating house. That 
would be appealing to the million in the right 
way. I tell him he could hire me and others 
of his ‘eminent hands’ to cook instead of to 
write; and then, instead of living on our wits 
(slender diet indeed !), we ourselves should be 
able to buy. books, and should become great pa- 
trons of literature. I did not tell him, because 
it is not wise run down authors in the presence 
of publishers, what 1 may mention to you, that 
many of us would be much more wisely and 
wholesomely employed in cooking than in 





— 


writing. But this is nothing to you. What I 

want you, dear distant kinsman, to perceive, is 

that you must at once cultivate something which 

is in general demand. 
* . * : 

“Whatever happens, do not be dissatisfied 
with your worldly fortunes, lest that speech be 
justly made to you, which was once made to a 
repining person much given to talk of how 
great she and hers had been. ‘ Yes, Madam,’ 
was the crushing reply, ‘ we all find our level 
at last.’ 

“ Eternally that fable is true, of a choice being 
given to men on their entrance into life. Two 
majestic women stand before you : one in rich 
vesture, superb, with what seems like a mural 
crown on her head and plenty in her hand, and 
something of triumph, I will not say of bold- 
ness, in her eye; and she, the queen of this 
world, can give you many things. The other is 
beautiful, but not alluring, nor rich, nor pow- 
erful; and there are traces of care and shame 
and sorrow in her face; and (marvellous to 
say) her look is downcast and yet noble. She 
ean give you nothing, but she can make you 
somebody. If you cannot bear to part from 
her sweet sublime countenance which hardly 
veils with sorrow its infinity, follow her: follow 
her, I say, if you are really minded so to do; 
but do not, while you are on this track, look 
back with ill-concealed envy on the glittering 
things which fall in the path of those who pre- 
fer to follow the rich dame, and to pick up the 
riches and honors which fall from her cornu- 
copia. 

“This is in substance what a true artist said 
to me only the other day, impatient, as he told 
me, of the complaints of those who would pur- 
sue art, and yet would have fortune.” 


This is finely rendered, and so are many 
other interpretations of human life and con- 
duct; changes of the. point of view, which 
show us things upon which we have been 
long gazing in quite another light. Most 
essayists have been agreed upon the fact, 
that modern times are very level and _pro- 
saie, a great measure of excellence, if you 
will, but a dead level at that. But what 
says Milverton—for so our author, in an oc- 
casional bit of dialogue, sometimes calls 
himself,—* The notion that there is a dead 
level in modern times is a mistake—it is only 
that there are more eminences.” 

A pretty constant fallacy of the public, 
and of a considerable number of critics is, 
that truth is relative to the author, what a 
man writes, se ra that he claims it 
all in his own conduet—that Sterne being a 
doubtful sort of man is necessarily a 
writer, &c. This is pleasantly hit off in the 
following :— 

DUALITY OF THE EDITORIAL “ WE.” 

“ Once in these lanes I quitted my subject, 
and began to think how the way to my house 
might be shortened, and I was already deep in 
the engineering difficulties of the proceeding, 
when, somewhat satirically I said to myself, 
what a mania you have for improving everything 
about you: could you not, my dear Leonard, 
spare a little of his reforming energy for your- 
self? One would think that you did not need 
it at all to see the way you go on writing moral 
essays. Myself replied to me, this is a very 
spiteful remark of yours, and very like what 
Ellesmere would have said. Have I not always 
protested in the strongest manner against the 
assumption, that a writer of moral essays must 
be a moral man himself? Your friend Etles- 
mere, in reference to this very point, remarks 
that if all clergymen had been Christians, there 
would by this time have been no seience of 
theology. But, jesting part, it would be a sad 
thing indeed if one’s ideal was never to go be- 
yond one’s own infirmities. However, myself 
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agrees with you, my dear I, so far, that it is 
much safer to be thought worse than better than 
one really is: and so blacken me as much as you 
like, and detract from me as much as you can, 
so that you do not injure my arguments or my 
persuasions, ‘These I believe in, and will en- 
deavor to carry out, just as if they had been 
uttered by the most irreproachable and perfect 
man in the world. 

“ Maintaining this strange dialogue as stoutly 
as if there had been two persons instead of one 
in the carriage, I, or rather we (I wonder whe- 
ther the editorial ‘ we’ is thus really dual, con- 
sisting of a man and his cofscience) we, I say, 
reached the gate of Worth-Ashton, pretty good 
friends with each other, and pleased with what 
el thought over during our ride home- 
w Nad 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF AMERICA,* 


Tus volume is composed of reports fur- 
nished to the Smithsonian Institute by the 
officers of various public libraries throughout 
the country, in compliance with a circular 
request addressed to them for that purpose 
by the Institution, which has determined on 
making bibliography one of the objects of 
its care. “It was,” says the Preface, 


“at first intended to limit these notices to the 
answers obtained to the questions of a circular 
letter. Many of the circulars have, however, 
remained to this time unanswered ; others were 
filled up hastily, and gave but a meagre account 
of the collections ; others, again, simply referred 
to some sources from which authentic details 
might be gathered. In order to give anything 
like completeness or uniformity to the notices, it 
was found necessary to re-write them, and to 
seek additional information from all available 
sources. When the librarian’s name is given in 
connexion with an article, it is an indication 





that the principal facts were derived from his 


answers to the queries. When the facts have 
been gathered from other sources, the authorities 
have, for the most part, been named. 

“Tt is to be regretted that these statistics do 
not all refer to exactly the same date. They were 
intended to represent the condition of the libra- 
ries at the middle of the year 1849; but when 
returns were not made, and it was necessary to 
take the best accounts at hand, these frequently 
related to a time several years past.” 


These defects are unavoidable in the first 
effort on so extended and little cultivated a 
field as the present, but much material has 
been brought together, and a larger body of 
information than has ever before been ob- 
tained, placed in an accessible form, and 
condensed into a valuable tabular view. 

The libraries of the country are classified 
by the author, Mr. Jewett, as follows:— 
1. State libraries (for the use chiefly of 
legislators, and mostly made up of public 
documents, statistical and other works of 
reference ; although some are of far wider 
range, embracing all departments of litera- 
ture). 2. Social libraries; that is, those 
formed by Societies and Associations esta- 
blished for that express purpose. 3. College 
libraries. 4. Students’ libraries. 5. Libra- 
ries of Professional Schvols and Incorporated 
Academies. 6. Libraries of learned Socie- 
ties. 7. Public School Libraries. 8. Sunday 
School Libraries, These divisions might 
also be summed up into two great divisions 
of endowed and social libraries; the first to 
include all those supported by grants from 





* Smithsonian Reports.—Notices of Public Libraries 
in the United States of America. By Charies C. Jewett, 
Librarinn of the Smithsonian Institution. Printed by 
order of Congress, as an Appendix to the Fourth Anonal 
Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In 
stitation. Washington, D. C.: Printed for the House of 
Representatives. 





the State, beque-ts from individuals, or the 
funds of learned societies; the latter, all 
those whose funds are derived directly from 
their readers, and whose contents must ne- 
cessarily, to a great extent, be regulated by 
the public taste. These divisions are not 
perfectly exact, as many libraries of the lat- 
ter class have received le ; but no 
other could be made not liable to a similar 
— 

he finest library of the “ social” class in 
our country is beyond doubt that of the 
Boston Atheneum. The large sums which 
it has received, and the admirable manner in 
which they have been expended, are alike 
creditable to the people among whom it is 
placed. 

“The principal endowments of the Athe- 
nzum before the year 1847 are thus enumerated 
in an inscription under the comer-stone of the 
new building : 

“The sum of $42,000 was raised for the 
general purposes of the Athenzum, by voluntary 
subscription for shares created in 1807. 

“ James Perkins, in 1821, gave his own costly 
mansion in Pear! street, which from that time 
has been the seat of the Institution. 

“In the same year, the sum of $22,000 was 
raised by voluntary subscriptions for shares. 

“ Thomas Handasyd Perkins (besides his ear- 
lier and later valuable donations) and James 
Perkins the younger, seconded, in 1826, the 
liberality of the brother and the father, each 
giving $8,000; and the sum of their contribu- 
tions was increased to $45,000 by other sub- 
scriptions, obtained chiefly through the efforts 
and influence of Nathaniel Bowditch, Francis 
Calley Grey, George Ticknor, and Thomas 
Wren Ward. 

“ Augustus Thorndike, in 1823, gave a choice 
collection of casts of the most celebrated an- 
cient statues. 

“ George Watson Brimmer, in 1838, gave a 
magnificent collection of books on the fine 
arts. 
“ John Bromfield, in 1846, gave $25,000 as a 
fund to be regularly increased by one quarter of 
the income, of which the other three quarters 
are to be annually applied to the purchase of 
books for ever. 

“ The sum of $75,000, for the erection of the 
building, was raised by voluntary subscription 
for shares created in 1844. 

“ Liberality like this is seldom witnessed, and 
deserves the most honorable mention.” 


This Institution has been enriched by a part 
of Mifoeame, tos library, a collection of some 
450 bound volumes, and from 800 to 1,000 
—_ lets,—“ About 350 contain his auto- 
graph, and a few of them notes in his own 
handwriting ; one little book has the auto- 
graph of Washington in a rude schoolboy 
hand, at about the age of nine years.” 

The most frequented and best used library 
is that of the Mercantile Library Association 
of this city: “More than 75,000 volumes 
are lent out annually. “ About 6,000 persons 
annually consult the library without taking 
out books. The fees of this Institution are 
$1 initiation, and $2 annual; lower, proba- 
bly, than that of any library supported in 
this manner, without endowment, in the 
world. The library is an excellent one, and 
at present increasing at the rate of from 
2 to 3,000 volumes a year. It now contains 
some 33,000 volumes. 

‘The largest library of the “ social” class is 
that of the Philadelphia Company and Logo- 
nian Library. It was founded in 1731, and 
now contains 60,000 volumes. A long and 
interesting account of its history is given. 
Benjamin Franklin, as is well known, was 
among its founders, and continued its active 








merous 
Penn family. An idea may be formed of 
the state of literature in America a little un. 
der a century and a quarter ago, from the 
incidental mention that in 1732 there was no 
manner of provision made by the government 
for the purpose, “nor so much as a good 
bookseller’s shop nearer than Boston.” The 
corner stone of the library building was laid 
in 1789; 


“The minutes state, ‘that, upon the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, a large stone 
was prepared, and laid at the south west corner 
of the building, with the following inscription, 
composed by the Doctor, except so far as relates 
to himself, which the committee have taken the 
liberty of adding to it:— 

“ Be it remembered, 
in honor of the Philndelphia youth, 
(then chiefly artificers) 
that in MDCCXXX1, 
they cheerfully, 
at the instance of Benjxmin Franklin, 
one of their number, 
instituted the Philadelphia Library, 
which, though small at first, 
is become highly valuable and extensively useful, 
and which the walls of this edifice 
are now destined to contain and preserve ; 
the first stone of whose foundation 
was here placed 
the thirty-first day of August, 1789.” 


That the Philadelphian — of 1789 
were worthy successors of those of 1731, is 
proved by fact that, 

“During the progress of the building, more 
than the stipulated one hundred names were 
added to the list of stockholders—many appren- 
tices having been allowed by their employers to 
give sufficient labor to purchase the privilege of 
admission. Their names are faithfully recorded, 
and it may, in future, be interesting to their 
descendants to discover that they are reaping the 
benefits of literary instruction from the honest 
labor and the sweat of the brows of their pro- 
genitors.” 


It is to be regretted that the tastes of the 

youth of that city of the present day have de- 

so far from the ancient standard. 

e library is a very valuable offe, but no 

collections or books of special interest are 
mentioned in this account. 

The New York Society Library had some 
years the start of the Philadelphian institu- 
tion, dating as far back as 1700. It numbers 
some 35,000 volumes, and has a fine Library 
Hall and Reading Room. 

The historical societies of the country have 
been active in the collection of libraries. Of 
these theWorcester and New York societies’ 
are the most valuable. The former contains 
1800 volumes. 


“A prominent feature im the collection is the 
Mather Library, censisting of about 1,000 vo- 
lumes, and containing probably the greater por- 
tion of the books owned by Inerease and Cotton 
Mather, as well as those of Richard, the father 
of Increase. The first two were emphatically 
the scholars of their day, in New England ; and 
the works they collected fairly represent the 
literature acd learning of their time, whether 
historical, theological, or metaphysical, or re- 
Jating to the natural sciences. This is perhaps 
the oldest private library in the country that has 
been transmitted from one generation to another. 
It was obtained from Mrs. Hannah Mather 
Crocker, grand-daughter of Cotton Mather, and 
only remaining representative of the family in 
Boston—partly by gift and partly by purchase. 
It is called in the records,‘ The remains of the 
ancient library of the Mathers,’ and was consi- 
dered by Isaiah Thomas as ‘ the oldest library 
in New England, if not in the United States.’ 
With these books was obtained a large collec- 
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tion of tracts and manuscripts belonging to the 
Mathers ; the latter consisting of sermons, dia- 
ries, correspondence, and common-places. 
Many of the tracts are political, and relate to 

period of the Revolution and the Common- 
wealth in England. Taken together, this Ma- 
ther collection is unique, and of great historical 
value. 

« The pamphlets form another prominent and 
somewhat peculiar feature. They undoubtedly 
contain a greater number and variety of fugitive 
publications, such as illustrate the character and 
spirit of the time, than can be found elsewhere 
in the country. Those of ancient date are 
numerous and curious. 

« The newspapers begin with the first number 
of the first paper printed in the United States ; 
and though the series is not perfeet, it is, taking 
the whole period together, the most perfect that 
has been preserved. ‘T'he collectionof almanacs 
js, also, the most complete and curious that can 
be found in the country. ‘The manuscripts are 
chiefly such as illustrate New England history. 
Many probably are theological ; some are trea- 
tises and commentaries that have not been 
printed. There are many letters written by or 
addressed to the original settlers and their imme- 
diate descendants. ‘There are a few diaries, and 
an untold quantity of manuscript sermons. Be- 
sides those of an older period, a mass of military 
papers relating to the American Revolution be- 
long to the Society, which, at the request of the 
State Government, have been deposited in the 
State House at Boston. 

“As to paintings and engravings, besides 
the family portraits of the Mathers, five in num- 
ber, the society possesses an original portrait of 
Winthrop (received from the late William Win- 
throp of Cambridge), together with the ‘stone 
pot, tipped and covered with a silver lydd, con- 
taining the genealogy of the direct line in which 
that heir-loom, the pot, had descended. This 
stone pot is referred to in Savage's edition of 
Winthrop’s journal.” 

This institution owes its origin and success 
to the labors and liberality of Isaiah Tho- 
mas, author of the History of Printing. 

The New York Historical Society was 
founded in 1804. It numbers some 17,000 
volumes and 15,000 MSS., but no particulars 
are given of its specialités. It is now ina 
very flourishing condition, and its monthly 
meetings are probably more numerously 
attended than those of any similar institution 
in the country. 

The library of Harvard College, in its four 
departments of Public, Law, Theological, 
and Medical, contains 84,200 vols. The 
first of these numbers 5,600 vols. of books 
and MSS. It does not date further back 
than 1764, the collection extant at that time 
having been destroyed by fire. 

“ Harvard College Libraries.—84,200 vols. 
On the 24th of January, 1764, in a stormy win- 
ter’s night, during the college vacation, Harvard 
Hall, containing the library of more than 5,000 
volumes, the philosophical apparatus, and alf the 
little collections of objects of interest belonging 
to the college, was destroyed by fire. ‘Thus 
perished the valuable books given by John Har- 
vard, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John Maynard, Dr. 
Lightfoot, Dr. Gale, Bishop Berkeley, and other 
distinguished benefactors ; the books and pam- 
phlets connected with the early history of New 
England, the precious though seanty accumula- 
tions of a hundrec and twenty-six years—a loss 
which in thosea ys must have seemed appalling, 
and which the historian, the antiquary, and the 
bibliographer ean never cease to deplore.’ 

“ The State legislature was in session. In- 
deed, at the time of the calamity, Harvard Hall 
was occupied by them in consequence of the 
alarm exeited by the existence of the small pox 
in Boston. At the instigation of Governor Ber- 
nard, they immediately appropriated £2,000 to 





erect a new building in place of that which had 
been destroyed while occupied by them. A 
general subscription was made for the same pur- 
pose among the towns and counties of the State, 
amounting to £878, 16s. 9d. A general sympa- 
thy was shown by many persons in the parent 
country.” 


From the commendable pride which the 
pee of Massachusetts have taken in all the 
epartments of their chief institution of 
learning, it has shared in their general pros- 
perity, the bequest of one of its friends, Hon. 
Christopher Gore, amounting to $94,888. 
Yale College library was founded nobly : 


“ Yale College Libraries —50,481 vols.—In 
the year 1700, ten of the principal ministers met 
at New Haven and formed themselves into a So- 
ciety, and agreed to form a college in the colony. 
At their neat meeting, which was at Branford, 
the same year, each of them brought a number 
of books, and, presenting them to the society, 
said, ‘ I give these books for the founding of a 
college in this colony.’ 

“ Bishop Berkeley, about 1733, sent to the 
library, from Europe, ‘ the finest collection of 
books that ever came together at one time into 
America. Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Richard 
Steele, Drs. Burnet, Woodward, Halley, Bent- 
ley, Kennet, Calamy, Edwards, the Reverend 
Mr. Henry, and Mr. Whiston, presented their 
own works to the library.” 


The library of Brown University contains 
some 31,000 volumes. Among these is one 
of the few collections of a special interest in 
relation to the history or literature of the 
country in its public libraries: 


“Among the additions to the library, a collec- 
tion of 50 vols. of Ordination Sermons, presented 
by the Hon. Theron Metcalf of Boston, a graduate 
of the college in the class of 1805, deserves parti- 
cular attention. These volumes contain more 
than a thousand discourses preached at ordina- 
tions, installations, and inaugurations in the 
United States, and mostly in New England. 
This is without doubt the largest collection of 
the kind which has ever been made, and is of 
obvious importance as connected with the eccle- 
siastical history of the country.” 


In our notice of this work we have con- 
fined ourselves to the older and more im- 
portant libraries of the country, instead of 
extending it over the wide field of the smaller 
local libraries so generally scattered over the 
country, as furnishing more interesting de- 
tails, and being in our view more important, 
We need concentration in all our efforts for 
learning. One good University, well en- 
dowed, in each State, would do more good 
than the score of struggling institutious 
which most of them possess. The same is 
infinitely more true in reference to public 
libraries, which must be concentrated to be 
valuable. Many books which, if scattered in 
different collections, would be sheer trash 
and lumber, are collectively, when their con- 
tents can be compared, and their relative 
weight tested by comparison, of great value 
in historical research. 





LADY WORTLEY’S TRAVELS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 
[Second Paper. 
Ix the tropics our Lady finds full scope for 
her facile pen and girl-like sensibilities. 
She runs riot in the gorgeousness of tropical 
beauty, frisks and gallops away in the free 
fields of nature, like an unbroken colt, tries 
unheard of leaps into the sublime and un- 


* Traveisin the United States, etc., during 1849 and 
1850. By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Harper & 
Brothers. 








fathomable till common sense is unhorsed and 
brought to the ground, In her neck and neck 
race on the unrestrained course of tropical 
nature, she outstrips truth itself and has it 
all her own way. Lady Wortley’s admira- 
tion seems to have warmed gradually with 
the change of latitude ; we found it tempe- 
rate in the United States (just and appre- 
ciative our flattered vanity calls it); in 
Mexico it is decidedly warm and tropical; 
and when the equator is approached it be- 
comes overpoweringly intense and stifling. 


Here is a picture, with the paint so freely 
put on, that its outlines are not so clear as 
they might be :-— 

MEXICAN VEGETATION. 


“One morning, at sunrise, coming from 
Puebla, we saw the great mountain, Orizaba, 
reflecting the light of the rising luminary, and 
looking as if it was literally made partly of 
gold and partly of fire, so gloriously was it 
beaming back those dazzling splendors from its 
huge crest of glittering snow. Between Jalapa 
and Peroté, and still more between Vera Cruz 
and Jalapa, the astonishing prodigality and un- 
utterable magnificence of the tropical vegetation 
is perfectly overpowering! I could not have 
believed, without beholding it, that such a Para- 
dise remained to this world! Such colors— 
such blooms—such forests of flowers! Such 
inconceivable luxwriance of foliage and fruit! 
You cannot for a moment ‘begin to imagine’ 
the glories of these scenes—their inexhaustible 
variety—their indescribable exuberance—their 
extraordinary and matchless brilliancy of color- 
ing! 

* Nature seems like a perpetual miracle there. 
Tt made us think of the sumptuous Sultana in 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’’ tales, who changed her 
regal dress twelve times a day. Just try to 
fancy in those marvellous regions endlessly- 
spreading colossal bowers, under a green over- 
hanging firmament of uptowering trees, and 
such bowers too! Myriads of flowers of a 
hundred colors, crowding coronal upon coronal ; 
and these again intertwined and overtwined, and 
round and through, and sub and supertwined 
with others, and others still! It seemed as if 
there was really going to be a flood of flowers, 
and this was the first flow of the dazzling deluge : 
a gorgeous deluge indeed that would be—its own 
rainbow. ‘There were innumerable roses, in- 
terwreathed with convolvuluses, flowering 
myrtles, aloes, cherimoyas, floripundias (a mag- 
nificent sculpture-like, bell-shaped flower), the 
verdant liquid amber, jessamines, and others, 
with creepers and parasitical plants, festooning 
and trailing themselves about with the very 
wildest luxuriance, so that often the coiled and 
heaped-together boughs and branclies appear to 
bear hundreds of different sorts of leaves and 
flowers at once! 

* One of the most magnificent flowers I ever 
saw, grows on a tree of considerable dimen- 
sions (if, indeed, it is not a parasitical plant), 
and looks, with its multitudinous clusters of 
large, gorgeous, and vivid scarlet blossoms, like 
a pyramid of planets in a blaze, or a candelabra 
of comets, with forty thousand branching flames 
in all directions. ‘These were most beautifully 
contrasted by the snowy white lilies I have 
spoken of before, which literally lined the road- 
side in many places. 

“ In short, altogether, it was quite bewilder- 
ing. One felt that one would fain have ten 
thousand eyes to see with, and ten thousand 
senses to admire, appreciate, and realize (I must 
go back to the United States for the right word) 
all the immensity and variety of those wondrous 
royal realms of Nature. I have said that the 
leaves, branches, flowers, fruits, stems, seemed 
all confusedly intermingled, and matted, and 
massed together in beauty. There were heaps 
of cactuses garlanded with wiidernesses of 
roses ; there were floripundias coiled about with 
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cree that seemed almost moving in their 
wild life-like grace; besideg countless other 
labyrinthine complications. ' 
“Bat I have said nothing of the splendid 
birds, that like animated rainbows and winged 
sunbeams were darting about amid these tran- 
scendent scenes. But it is quite useless to 
attempt to describe these unimaginable regions 
—one might as well strive to convey in words a 
glorious strain of the most exquisite music.” 


We present some of Lady Wortley’s 
painted, wax-light beauties, of which readers 
should take a daylight view, rubbing off the 
rouge :— 

FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO, 


“ Through all of their Arab-like wanderings, 
wherever they stopped, those Aztecs were wont 
to cultivate the earth, and where they were 
then settled, frequently encircled by barbarous 
enemies, as they were, in the midst of a great 
lake, where fish were remarkably scarce, they 
devised the ingenious expedient of forming float- 
ing gardens, and fields, and orchards, on the 
surface of the tranquil waters. These they 
framed skilfully of the woven-together roots of 
aquatic plants, wreathed and intermingled with 
various boughs and branches, and twigs, till 
they had secured a foundation strong enough to 
uphold a soil, formed of earth drawn from the 
bottom of the lake. Their corn and chili, and 
different plants required for their sustenance, 
were sown on this. 

“‘Tt appears that these gliding gardens were 
ordinarily elevated about a foot above the sur- 
face of the water, and were of an oblong shape. 
Soon afterwards, these insulated and raft-like 
fields were adorned with lovely beds of count- 
less flowers, which were not alone cherished by 
the people (who were great lovers of these 
luxuries of nature), but were employed in the 
worship of their idols, and were a favorite orna- 
ment of the palace of their new emperors. 
These famed Chinampas, along the Viga canal, 
are now attached to the mainiands, on the 
grounds that lie between the two great lakes of 
Chaleo and Tezcuco. Little trenches, filled 
with water, appear to divide thé gardens. There 
are small bridges, thrown across the water, to 
keep up the communication with the mainland. 
The Indian pruprietor has generally his humble 
hut in the garden, but no longer can he (if de- 
sirous of removing for a space, his ‘ location’), 
seated in canoe, tow along his fairy and 
flowering island to ancther part of that fresh, 
silvery, glistening sea. 

“Whether in gardens floating or fixed, 
flowers never fail them in their bewitching 
climate. Their roses are all roses des quatre 
saisons (so well rendered by Lord "3 
gardener “quarter sessions roses”)! From 
March to June the flowery sea almost over- 
flows, and its many-colored waves and sunny 
tides bury all in their beauty. We are told that, 
on the dias di fiesta, even the very humblest 
classes are nearly smothered in roses, and 
crowned with variegated garlands of carnations, 
poppies, sweet-peas, jessamine, and other gifts of 
the munificent Flora of Mexico.” 


MAMMOTH CYPRESSES. 


“ They are the most glorious trees I ever be- 
held. The largest of them all was said, by 
Humboldt, to be forty-one feet in circumference ; 
bat I am told it is actually forty-five feet. It 
certainly looks yet more than this, The vast 
trunk seemed to me like a noble tower shooting 
towards the sky, and lost in its own far-spread- 
ing and mighty cloud of deep green foliage, 
where half an army might have hid—d la ‘ King 
Charles in his oak.’ Soft streamers of thick 
grey moss depend from every bough, which 
gives these trees a doubly venerable and _patri- 
archal appearance. 
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huete (Sabino ahuahuete, or Cupressus disti- 
cha). The chief of these is called Montezu- 
ma’s cypress. At the village of Atlixco, there 
is said to be a cypress (they are not like what we 
in England cal] by that name) seventy-six feet 
in circumference, and which is supposed to be 
one of the oldest of vegetable monuments on 
the face of the globe, if not indeed the most 
ancient. 

« But this is not all. Ata village called St. 
Maria del Tule, ten miles to the east of the capi- 
tal, there is an immense trunk of the same 
species of cypress, measuring one hundred and 
eighteen feet in circumference, th by all ac- 
counts it would appear to be three stems, 
closely, almost imperceptibly, joined together. 
It must be like the great ‘ Boabab’ of Asia ; but 
the suspicion of this latter one being a treble 
tree, renders it less interesting. I confess, in one 
of the mighty Ahuahuetes that I saw, I detected 
something that looked as if a similar process had 
taken place. There is certainly a suspicious 
line along the trunk ; but I am assured I am 
wees. and by those likely to know better than 

do.” 
MADAME BISHOP. 

“Madame Bishop has lately been singing 
here, and was exceedingly admired and popular 
in Mexico. She went into the provinces also, 
and I hear, at some of the theatres there, her 
sweet sounds were sometimes paid in fighting- 
cocks and cigars; to such an extent, indeed, 
that she was obliged to advertise in the papers 
that she could receive no more payments in 
‘crowing Chanticleers’ or prime ‘ Havanas,’ 
and that none would be taken at the doors.” 


From Vera Cruz Lady Wortley sails to 
Havana, and on board ship in fault of 
Nature, trees, stones, and stocks and sticks 
to worship, she finds her fellow-passengers 

uite adorable; these fellow-passengers were 
rd Kerr, who was travelling with his 
drawing-portfolio, an ingenious New Eng- 
lander who was quite a Grinly Gibbons 
“ whittling,” Mr. Bayard Taylor, “a very 
gentlemanlike young man,” “the author of 
some beautiful poetical pieces,” and an “ en- 
terprising organ-grinder.” She is rapturous 
even on such subjects and in Havana, across 
the Isthmus of Darien, on the Pavific, and in 
South America, she always mounts the same 
high horse and dashes away, leaving her 
readers “nowhere :”— 


HAVANA GALLANTRY. 


“You do not see here, as in Mexico, hun- 
dreds of superbly-mounted caballeros, making 
their steeds champ, and prance, and caracolear, 
till their weighty silver ornaments flash like 
lightning on the eye. Here the gentlemen are 
generally pedestrian promenaders, if they are not 
lounging, stretched out in their luxurious 
volantes themselves, ‘They walk leisurely and 
gently along, smoking the fragrant weed, and 
gazing at the fair Habaneras who are passing in 
their fairy coracles on wheels ; and they tell me 
it is the fashion here; when a gallant senior sees 
some particularly lovely young dona, for him to 
exclaim— How beautiful—how lovely! and 
for her to reply, with a slight gracious inclina- 
tion of her little stag-like head— Gracias, 
ceballero.” I was not a little surprised, at first, 
at the answer the Jadies make to the universally- 
employed salutation— A los pies de V. sefio- 
rita’ * Besos los manos de V. caballero!” (I 
am at your feet, madam !—I kiss your hands, 
sir!). But the dignified gentleness with which 
they say it, seemed to take off from the too 
great condescension apparently expressed. It 
was as superbly gracious as the bending of a 
crowned head in acknowledgment of a sub- 
ject’s homage.” 

AMERICAN INVASION. 


“ There seems a great deal of alarm just now 
about the expected American invasion. It is 





“ The true name of these cypresses is Ahua- 
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rumored—but very lik ely faleply zie some of 
the troops are disaflected ; and I am told that 
most of the troops sent here are from the dregs 
of the population in Spain, convicts and ma- 
rauders of all kinds. The cavalry, however, 
are said to be a very fine body of men: as far 
as outward appearance goes, they all would 
seem to be so. The foot soldiers strike me as 
being much taller than our infantry regiments, 
pres are exceedingly clean-looking and well 


VIEW OF CHAGRES. 


“ T have as yet said nothing of the appearance 
of this much vituperated, and I think often mis- 
represented place. Of course the ground is low, 
immediately on the river ; but at a little distance 
beyond, it gradually rises till it presents the ap- 
pearance of picturesque and beautiful wooded 
hills, giving a romantic variety to the scene. 
Certainly, where the Americans have betaken 
themselves, there is a low and marshy flat, that 
in the rainy season (which lasts here about ten 
months!) must be a sea of mud: it is said by 
the Americans, that the summits of the highest 
hills afford hardly any security against mud, at 
that extraordinarily ‘ juicy season.’ 

“There is only one church at Chagres—of 
course a Catholic one—and in its construction 
it is as unpretending as the bamboo houses of the 
people. These houses, which are nearly as 
light as so many balloons, mostly consist of 
bamboo canes, which are thonged and fastened 
to some slight framework of more substantial 
timber, all covered over with the leaves or the 
limbs of the cabbage palm, or the cocoa-nut. 
They have no chimney at all. They all as- 
sume to a foreign eye a very strange and fantas- 
tical, but I think picturesque appearance. 

“The town proper—the Chagres of the na- 
tives—lies on the north bank of the river 
Chagres, about a hundred yards or so from the 
open sea, and contains about a hundred of these 
huts, screened by their profuse coverings of palm 
leaves. A sudden bend in the river and a 
tongue of land running out into the sea, have 
caused the town to assume the shape of a semi- 
crescent, and the former almost entirely veils it 
from view as you enter the mouth of the river. 
On this point of land stands the find old castle 
of San Lorenzo, built by the conquering 
Spaniards, and in olden days stormed by the 
celebrated and oft successful buccaneer Morgan, 
who sealed it and levelled it, after a conflict in 
which all but thirty-three out of three hundred 
and sixteen defenders were killed.” 


GOLD HUNTERS ON THEIR ROAD ACROSS THE 
ISTHMUS. 


“Our room, with its solitary aperture, com- 
manded a view of the commencement of the 
road to Panama ; and many an interesting and 
curious sight did we witness from it. One that 
is very characteristic of American go-alheadish- 
ness and independence, I will relate. A spare, 
eager-eyed  ‘ States’ man,’ had loaded an obsti- 
nate-looking animal with probably all his 
worldly goods, and was starting, or rather al- 
tempting to start, perfectly alone on his road to 
Panama, for the animal resolutely refused to 
budge, and he was dragging at it by an immense 
long rope with all his might and main, he at 
one end of the tambling street, and it at the 
other, and shouting out in English to the saun- 
tering natives by the roadside, ‘I say, which is 
the road to Panamaw ” Another was stepping 
on deliberately, his bundle under his arm, and 
a huge umbrella, like tht you see represented 
in Chinese rice-paper drawings, over his head, 
following the first path that came in his way. 

“We saw numbers start along this road 
(which was the right way) almost all with the 
same. frank, free, earnest bearing—and one 
felt they do not go only to gather up gold in the 
rich mines of that far land, now a part of their 
glorious country—they go to help and assist in 





raising a mighty empire on those teeming shores 
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a 
of the. great Pacific, to carry progress, order, 
and civilization in their train.” 

NATIVE PORTERS, 

« We met or passed immense numbers of na- 
tives, carrying often enormous loads, which they 
bear, apparently, in general, without fatigue. 
One man, especially, was burdened by a huge 
deal case, which looked as if it contained a 
frame house, at least, on its way to California ; 
and it very likely was one, and an iron house 
«at that” He did look tired, poor fellow ; and 
the house, or whatever the mountainous load 
was, had slipped, and he could not get it rightly 
on again! He rested against a tree, and some 
of the good-natured California-bound emigrants, 
who were seated in a group hard by, eating their 
luncheon and reposing themselves (for almost 
all we saw walked from Gorgona to Panama, 
frequently making two days of it), went to help 
him. They gave him, at his request I believe, a 
ealabash full of water, and assisted him to place 
the gigantic case (with a small hotel probably 
inside it), once more firmly and comfortably (!) 
on his back. It was with some difficulty he 
made room for our party, especially our bag- 
gage-mules, to pass.” 

CALIFORNIANS IN RED SHIRTS. 


«“ The Californians, all with their gay scarlet 
flannel shirts (which they universally wear), 
were scattered about the forest on all sides, and 
their brilliant attire was glimpsed through the 
woods at intervals; so they looked something 
like dismounted fox-hunters, thus reminding us 
of Leicestershire a little, though it would be 
difficult to find anything less like that highly 
respectable county than this wild, gorgeous 
wilderness-forest of the South. Would not a 
Vale of Belvoir farmer think poor nature had 
gone mad, and required a strait-waistcoat here, 
and a pair of handeuffs? Cheerily sounded the 
emigrants’ friendly greetings to one another, and 
their inspiriting watchword— Ho! for Califor- 
nia!’ 1 could almost have fancied the ‘ Tally’ 
added before the first word, and the last two 


suppressed.” 
TABOGA. 


“ Taboga is said to be a charming place: the 
town consists of about a hundred cabins, with a 
number of stone houses belonging to the mil- 
lionaires of the place ; and there is an extreme- 
ly pictufesque old Spanish church. ‘This town 
is built along a beautiful beach, which is said to 
be half covered with the remains of former 
buildings, and where a whole fleet of canoes 
may often be seen laid up. A lovely mountain 
stream comes dashing and sparkling down a 
gorge of the hills at the back of the settlement. 
and crosses the middle of it, on its course to the 
bay. This clear stream furnishes water to all 
the ships that visit Panama, in addition to sup- 
plying the wants of the residents. The Ameri- 
cans, it seems, are going to build a great many 
houses at ‘T'aboga, in the course of time ; ‘ and,’ 
says ‘ The Echo, ‘like New York, Panama 
will then have a Staten Island and New 
Brighton, ” 

From Panama Lady Wortley sails down 
the South American coast, in the Brigish 
mail-steamer, to Callao, and tarries awhile at 
Lima, about which she tells the old travel- 
ler’s tale of one-eyed beauties, with killing 
glances and Cinderella slippers, of cock- 
fighting, shovel-hatted ecclesiastics, of po- 
litical corruption and impotency, indolent 
ease, sensuous enjoyment, licentious in- 
inne, splendor, dust, decay, and ruin! 

t ladyship’s good nature throughout all 
her journeying is admirable, she carries it 
with her like a banker’s circular letter, and 
draws upon it freely, and thanks to it she is 
thus relieved from many a contretemps and 
pe gay embarrassment, and kept happy 
and at her ease wherever she goes in 
whatever company she may be thrown. 








A cause for the want of literary finish in 
her book may be found in the fact, that it is 
made up of letters written in unrestrained 
confidence, without thought originally of 
publication. 





The Microscopist ; or, a Complete Manual on 
the Use of the Microscope. By Joseph H. 
Wythes, M.D. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
—A clear statement of the mechanism of the 
microscope, its mode of application to scientific 
purposes, with an illustration of some of the re- 
sults obtained by the use of this instrument in 
physiology and pathology. Well executed dia- 
grams and plates are added to aid the explana- 
tions of the text, and the book is what it pre- 
tends to be, a complete guide to the use of the 
microscope. 


Bruithwaite’s Retrospect, &c. New York: 
Daniel Adee. 

The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical 
Sciences. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston. 

Part 23d of the former, and No. 13 of the 
latter, are the latest issues of the medical peri- 
odicals, containixg an abstract of all that has 
been said and done in medicine and surgery 
during the six months previous to publication, 
from January to June. 


Home is Home. New York: Appletons.— 
A very pleasant book, without, however, suffi- 
cient breadth of plot or originality of concep- 
tion to entitle it to any higher grade than that of 
a moral tale. It is evidently the work of a 
hitherto untried pen, and is admirably adapted 
to interest and amuse the younger members of 
tho “ home” circle. 








THE WELL, 


In slave-land there’s a crystal well, its bucket 
worn and old ; 

Ye'd think the snow was on your lip, its waters 
are so cold ; 

The village almost circled it, and far o’er hill 
and vale, 

At eve there came full many a slave to fil! his 
shining pail. 

Ah! pleasant, pleasant sound, to hear the chain 
unwinding slow, 

And hear the icy bucket dropping, dropping far 
below, 

And see the merry children fiom their happy 
gambols break, 

And fly unto this crystal well their burning thirst 
to slake, 


And pleasant ’twas to lift the draught unto the 
fevered lip, 

And feel the cool, soft water on your burning 
fingers drip ; 

And pleasant ‘twas in summer time to gaze far 
down below, 

To catch the cold draught on your cheek, like 
breath from mountain snow. 

Ah! years on years it was the same, at fall of 
eventide, 

Full many a tired one sought the spot from valley 
and hill-side, 

And happy jests and gossip from the weary- 
hearted fell, 

As he, with clumsy motion, drew the water from 
the well. 


Ah! many a lip is silent now, that quaffed its 
waters clear, 

And eyes, that gazed far down its depths, have 
wept the burning tear ; 

The weary feet have homeward turned, that 
sought its path at even— 

Have homeward turned—homeward on earth? 
Ah no! they rest in Heaven! 

The village is a city now, but still the old well 
stands, 

Though every draught its bosom yields must 
pass to strangers’ hands ; 

*Tis changeless yet! though ’round it now, the 


———» 


Hath turfless made the green spot, where the 
children used to play. 


The village is a city now—the streets are long 
and wide ; 

And noble domes are rising in the vale and on 
hill-side ; 

The church is in the same old place, but lifts a 
loftier spire, 

Arising in the sunlight, like a white flame in the 


re. 

All, all is changed, but that old well that yield- 
eth, year by year, 

Its waters to the thirsty lip, as icy and as 
clear ; 

And like the heart, that, spotless, in the tempting 
world doth dwell, 

*Tis changeless and unsullied yet—this relic 

old—this well ! 


J. M. A. 
Columbia, Tenn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

PINE NOT(E)8. No. 2. 

In Tue Country, 30th July, 1851. 
TuesE pine boughs with their leaves ali dry 
and brown make me a soft seat at the foot 
of the brave old pine. Sometimes they 
make a bed whereon I find a sleeping dream 
that steals upon me whilst I am gazing out 
drowsily upon the heat mist of the sun- 
lighted air outside the grove; the heat mist 
that gauzily veileth valley and hill, casting 
them drowsily into a far-off dim repose. 
The shadows of the floating clouds lie some 
moments quietly upon the level face of the 
valley, then, gliding onwards, disappear in 
irregular succession. Now they cast them- 
selves upon the hill sides to shade the bright 
spaces of the open glades or deepen ihe 
dark shadows of the woods. 

Delicious is this repose! So softly, yet 
how swiftly the hours go by me! Whilst I 
lie and dreamily look out from my oft 
closing and only half opening eyes, oeca- 
sionally scribbling a sentence here, the 
shadow of the steep hill opposite has silently 
projected itself further and further along the 
glassy face of the little lake. And now the 
outlines of the tall pines of the grove are 
east outward from the foot of the hill, and lie 
along the level surface of the grassy vale be- 
low. The sweet voices of the birds are 
heard at intervals, and come from the depths 
of the grove, where through the still hours 
of the not yet slackened heat they have 
found pleasant repose. The breeze fans me 
balmily, and there has been no unpleasant 
heat where I sit under the grand old pine. 
It looks dark and cool, deep within the re- 
cesses of the grove behind me. Peeping 
through between the straight and slender 
trunks on the edge of the wood,—there the 
rich golden sunlight spreads itself in sheets 
and lies in bars upon the green grass, 
mingling the colors in that verdant gold 
which I love to think carpets the fields of 
Paradise. The chirp and twitter, the trill 
and quaver of silver voiced birds sing the 
praises of the pleasant Eden. The breeze 
treshens and swirls through the lofty pine 
tops like an anthem; then dies away again. 

The shadows have lengthened yet. more ; 
the air is cooler, and the balsamic odor of 
the pines comes more palpably to the grati- 
fied sense. While the sun declines and 
evening creeps on apace my roaming reveries 
wander back through the ripening years of 
youth to the places where in young adven- 
ture I wandered long and often ; companion- 
less save by my well beloved steed. I see 





tramp, by night and day, 


again the starry nights of a southern clime 
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EPS HERE SEU OO EUS 
where I rode on and on into the depths of 
the great pine forests. And deep into the 
night, where, dismounting, I tied my steed 
by his lariat to a tree beside some grass 
opening where he fed at his Jeisure, while if 
with my head upon the saddle, found a soft 
bed upon the dead leaves of the pines that 
for ages had annually cast their foliage upon 
the ground about me. How I grudged the 
hours consumed by sleep that shut out the 
music of the piny lyres that played far up 
above me; that shut out the bright, solemn, 
happy stars that looked down into my 
closing eyes, the guardian watchers jin the 
skies! Again the twittering of the birds 
among the boughs over my head awakens 
me from a healthful sleep, and saddling m 
trusty steed, I ride on through the fres 
morning air, marching forth into the world, my 
steed and I, to the music of the choral beau- 
ties of the air; onward through the miles of 
dear old forest, forth at last into the broad 
prairie, on to where fences and fields show 
that a house is near, the house of some set- 
tler ina country new to man. 

I remember now so distinctly how on thus 
coming upon a plantation one morning and 
alighting at the hospitable door of the house, 
I found sadness seated upon the faces of the 
worthy planter, a true gentleman of the soil, 
and all the family. The saddest face of all 
that met my view was that of Fred, the son, 
a noble-hearted daring youth of twenty. A 
strange and melancholy event had occurred 
during the past night, and after breakfast it 
was communicated to me. A neighboring 
planter and relative owned a negro whose 
malicious dispositior, had repeatedly endan- 
gered the property and lives of his master’s 
and of his neighbor’s family. He had run 
away and for many months been lurkin 
near, hiding in the forest and eluding ail 
attempts to capture him. Stealing from the 
cribs and storehouses of the two plantations 
at night, tampering with ~other negroes and 
inciting them to run away or worse, twice 
setting fire to his master’s house, it had be- 
come necessary to self-preservation that 
the planters secured him. Of a powerful 
frame, active, and cunning, big Ben had up 
to the day preceding my visit to the plan- 
tation carried on his depredations with im- 
punity. 

The planter at whose house I breakfasted 
on that lovely summer morning, had raised a 
black boy, named Ned, of uncommon intelli- 
gence. rn atthe same time with Fred, 
whose mother had died in child-bed, Ned’s 
mother had nursed “young master,” and 
thus the boys grew up foster brothers. 
Fred loved his servant, and as Ned grew up 
had taught him many things useful and or- 
namental that slaves seldom acquire a 
retrh yo of. When children they had 
always played together; as boys Ned always 
waited upon his young master and was usu- 
ally the attendant upon his sports. The re- 
gard between the youths appeared to be 
mutual, ; 

On the day preceding my arrivat the over- 
seer of big Ben’s master had visited this 
planter and informed him that he had just re- 
ceived positive information from one of their 
negroes with whom big Ben had been tam- 
pering, that he designed making a thievin 
visit to his master’s plantation that night, ud 
if waylaid ata certain point which he was 
likely to pass, might be captured. Fred 
volunte his services, and in due time ac- 
companied the overseer to the designated 
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mined to capture the ruffian or kill him if he 
could not be taken alive. 

The overseer and Fred lying in wait 
about midnight, heard the tramp of horses’ 
feet on a fast trot down the narrow path, 
and presently — saw through the dim air 
of the starlighted night the form of a big 
negro mounted on a horse, followed by an- 
other smaller in size. Quickly stepping out 
from the bushes, behind which they had sat 
concealed, Fred and the overseer called out, 
commanding Ben to stop and surrender to 
his master or they would be fired upon. No 
reply was made, but both horses urged into 
a gallop. Quick as thought the rifles of the 
two white men were at their shoulders and 
discharged. Both riders fell from their 
horses. Upon reaching them the overseer 
and Fred found them both shot through the 
breast and dying. One was big Ben, the 
other was—Ned! Fred remembered hav- 
ing aimed at the hindmost rider, and falling 
as though he had himself received a bullet 
in his breast, fainted away. When he re- 
covered his senses Fred found himself seat- 
ed on the ground where he and the overseer 
had sat waiting and watching that night, his 
head lying upon the lap of the latter. 

“ Where are they?” gasped Fred, raising 
himself and looking wildly around as if he 
dreaded meeting some hideous sight. 

“Dead!” replied the overseer. 
died immediately without a word.” 

“ And Ned?” cried Fred. 

“Ned lived just long enough to say that 
he had been served right and only wished 
that he could beg massa Fred’s pardon be- 
fore he died, that big Ben had coaxed him 
and persuaded him and several others to run 
away, after which they were to wait a favor- 
able opportunity and seize the young mis- 
suses on the plantations, then carry them 
away off to a place big Ben knew of, where 
they would be masters and all black men 
were masters, and the young white missuses 
should be their wives. Big Ben had given 
him some whiskey ; if he had never tasted it 
he believed he never would have been so 
wicked as to have joined him.” 

Years afterwards I saw Fred a sedate con- 
scientious man. There had been on those 
plantations no harshness of masters, no in- 
subordination of servants. Always since, 
the pine forest has seemed to breathe in my 
ears among many other strains, many of 
them more cheerful, the sighs of the foster 
brother. 

So it is that the passions of men will sad- 
den for our ears the tones of the sweet 
voices of Nature. ‘Again I rise, I go, and 
listen to what those voices say on 
MY SECOND VISIT TO THE ARBORED STREAMLET. 

See, the mountain torrent loud 
Doth its fretting foam enshroud 
Under bramble, under brier, 
Hiding there its rebel ire : 

Where an arch from bank to bank, 
Green and thrifty, green and rank, 
O’er the wate’s bends and lowers, 
While above the smiling flowers, 
Forest rose and eglantine, 

All along the bower twine. 
Smiling to the sun above 

Rosy fragrance, tints of love, 
Seeming but a bower fair 
Laurelled in the golden air, 

Thus it is the seeming life 

Hides within the fretful strife. 

Dark despair and fearful gloom, 
Mad’ning grief and raging foam, 
All the anguish of the heart, 


«“ Ben 





point, both armed with their rifles, deter- 
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Caught along the smiling world 
Ere within the cavern hurled, 
Under bramble, under brier 
Laboring to hide its ire,— 

Lash the torn and raging soul 
Where the roaring waters roll. 


The sun is out of sight, the dew falls, and 
I close my portfolio with au Revoir, perhaps 
Adieu. D. P. B. 





DR. LINGARD. 
Tue Rev. John Lingard, D.D., one of the 
ablest historians which this or any modery 
country has produced, was a native of Win. 
chester: he was born in 1769—a year of 
nae es natal year of Napoleon, Sir 
alter Scott, and Wellington. The Uni. 
versity of Douay was the place of Lingard’s 
education, and he resided there in a remark- 
able and troublous time, the breaking out of 
the first great French Revolution, and not 
without some danger to himself, as would 
appear from the following anecdote, which 
he was wont to narrate. On one occasion, 
when the disaffection of the populace had 
risen to such a degree that the military were 
under arms in the street, the young Lingard 
was looking out, when he observed an 
orderly ride rapidly up to the commanding 
officer, and in a few moments every trooper 
vaulted into his saddle. Shortly after came 
a counter order. The authority of the 
“sovereign people” was declared, and a 
Mons. De Baix, who had rendered himself 
obnoxious, was hurried, amidst yells and ex. 
ecrations, a@ la lanterne. The student knew 
this gentleman, and penetrated the crowd to 
inquire the cause of his summary punish. 
ment; when his dress attracting attention, 
he heard the ery of “ La Calote !” and pre. 
sently “Le Caloteau a la lanterne!” He 
took to his heels, darted down a narrow 
lane, and, thanks to his fleetness of foot, our 
eminent historian escaped. On another ov- 
casion he was compelled to sing the “ Ca ira” 
with a bayonet at his breast. 

After his ordination to the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, and previous to his appoint- 
ment to Hornby, Dr. Lingard held a profes 
sorship at, and was vice-principal of, the 
College of St. Cuthbert, Ushaw, Durham. 
The rev. gentleman was an unknown and 
retiring priest at Newecastle-on-Tyne, when, 
in 1806, he gave from the local press of that 
town his “History of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church ”—a work that was the first and 
most efficient effort to attract popular atten- 
tion towards the ecclesiastical glories of our 
Saxon forefathers, which are now familiar 
objects of study and speculation. Of all 
books, this is the one where may be obtair- 
ed the greatest insight into the national mind 
and ways of thought of the Christian Anglv- 
Sexons. This production was but the pilot 
sent forth to test the current of public taste : 
finding that an impartial and liberal-minded 
priest, without a compromise of any princi- 
ple, could count on a cordial popularity, the 
author boldly conceived the design of bis 
“History of England,” of which, the first 
volume a in 1819, and, in procuring 
materials for which, he visited the Vatican 
Library with various and laborious research, 
and had the Stuart records in Rome open to 
his inspection. 

On the merits of that history it is now 
almost superfluous to dilate. More thao 
thirty years of unceasing popularity and u0- 
ceasing sale have stamped its fame and its 
worth. Superior to all our other historic! 





Sting of wrong and sinning’s smart,— 


productions in its unerring regard to correct- 
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ness of statement and reference to author- 
ity, the work of Dr. Lingard nearly equals 
in diction the admirable narrative style of 
that of his great predecessor Hume—a style 
yastly more suited to historical writing than 
the eloquence of Macaulay, or even of Ed- 
ward Gibbon. Dr. Lingard is allowed by 
all rena to have displayed throughout his 
book much and singular impartiality, and to 
have generally verified what he says in his 
face in the following words:—* It has 
ae my constant endeavor to separate my- 
self as much as possible from every party ; 
to stand, as it were, aloof, the unconcerned 
spectator of the passing events, and to re- 
cord them fairly in these pages, as they came 
in review before my eyes. ‘T'hat they should 
always appear to others in the same light in 
which they appeared to me, I cannot expect ; 
but, before the reader accuse me of preju- 
dice, let him be assured that he is free from 
prejudice himself.” The rest of Dr. Lin- 
’s useful and unobtrusive career may be 
Priefly told. The repeated new editions of 
his “ History of England,” also, an English 
version of the four Gospels, and various 
other learned publications in pamphlet form, 
consumed the time unoccupied by religious 
duty or by converse with the neighbors and 
friends who continually courted the charms 
of his society. 

For the last forty years of his life, Dr. 
Lingard held the small and retired prefer- 
ment belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church in the village of Hornby, and here 
the historian resided, near to Hornby Castle, 
the seat of his attached and constant friend, 
Pudsey Dawson, Esq. This edifice owes its 
first erection to Sir Edward Stanley, a hero 
of Flodden Field, and its recent beautiful re- 
storation to the taste of Mr. Dawson, its 

resent owner, who was High Sheriff of 

neashire in 1845. After a lingering ill- 
ness, Dr. Lingard closed his mortal career at 
his house at Hornby, on the 17th inst, at the 
advanced age of 81. His remains, pursu- 
ant to his own request, are to lie at St. 
Cuthbert’s, Ushaw. A void will be long felt 
in the neighborhood of Hornby by his death. 


The private virtues of Dr. Lingard were 
as remarkable as his public talents. His 
whole habits of life were charmingly 
simple ; his nature was kind, his disposition 
most affectionate. Many agreeable and pro- 
fitable hours might be passed in his society, 
his mind was so richly stored, his knowledge 
so varied, his fund of anecdote so inex- 
haustible: a pleasantry and good humor 
pervaded his conversation at all times. 

Dr. Lingard never sought controversy in 
any visits amongst his friends. When ques- 
tioned on matters of his own faith, he would 
speak freely ; thoge warmly attached to the 
Protestant Church or other creeds, widely 
differing from him in religious principles, 
never felt restraint in his society, or antici- 
pated any sharpness or acrimony. In per- 
sonal appearance he was rather above the 
middle height, and of slender frame; and 
though he had reached to full four-score 
years, his dark brown hair was but slightly 
tinged with grey: his small dark twinkling 
eye was singularly expressive, and his 
countenance bright and animated. 

Dr. Lingard passed much of his time in a 
garden consisting of a long strip, taken off a 
small grass-field of half an acre in extent. 
The frait-trees against the boundary wall 
had a large share of his attention ; they were 
trained and pruned by hisown hand. Here, 
too, his favorites received honorable sepul- 





ture. One of these was his spaniel tna, 
the faithful companion of many years, over 
whose grave the Doctor has been seen to 
stand till his eyes filled with tears, when he 
would exclaim, “ Ah, poor Etty!” His other 
favorites, his cat and his tortoise, and the 
horse that drew his carriage, all lie within 
this small domain. The remains of the lat- 
ter rest beneath the shade of a fine and 
flourishing oak-tree, reared from an acorn 
brought by himself from the shores of the 
Lake of Thrasymene, in 1817. 

It has been reported, though on doubtful 
authority, that very high positions in the 
Roman Catholic Church were more than 
once offered to Dr. Lingard. There is, we 
believe, little or no truth in this; but those 


tient’s wrist, smothering her agonies, as the chil- 
dren have been called upon to stay their plays 
and their talk. Over the patient in the fever, 
the wife expectant, the children unconscious, the 
doctor stands as if he were Fate, the dispenser of 
life and death ; he must let the patient off this 
time, the women pray so for his respite. One 
ean fancy how awful the responsibility must be 
to a conscientious nian; how cruel the feeling 
that he has given the wrong remedy, or that it 
might be possible to do better ; how harassing 
the sympathy with survivors, if the case is unfor- 
tunate ; how immense the delight if victorious. 
—Pendennis. 

Meeting witn OvrLtaws—Secret Signs — 
Many of these, both outside and in the house, 
extended their hands for mine to shake, I sup- 
| posed from being aware of Frank modes of 





who knew his simple habits, and his love of | salutation ; but among them, three or four gave 


retirement, would not be surprised at his 
preferring, even to the purple, his peaceful 
residence in the loveliest locality of the love- 
liest of England’s northern valleys. Such 
was Dr. Lingard; and the very truth and 
parity of his nature are stamped upon his 

nglish history. An opponent Protestant 
historian, Mr. Keightley, has pronounced that 
book one of the best of narratives; and 
there is little doubt, that, whatever may be 
the feeling with regard to his faith, this work 
of an humble Roman Catholic priest will 
ever hold a high rank in the standard litera- 
ture of England. 

Regarding Dr. Lingard’s last moments, 
we have received the following letter, ad- 
dressed to his publisher, Mr. Dolman, of 
New Bond street :— 


Lancaster, July 21, 1851. 


Sir,—The late Dr. Lingard is represented in 
some newspaper as afraid of going to bed, be- 
cause afraid to die. For many years, probably 
thirty or more, I have had the confidence of the 
venerated historian as his medical adviser and 
friend. I beg to state that he never manifested, 
on any occasion whatever, an unreasonable fear 
of any kind. He was, in my humble judgment, 
as wise and good a man, his mind as highly 
cultivated, and as thoroughly disciplined, as is 
attainable in this life. During the whole of his 
last illness he was uniformly cheerful, tranquil, 
and resigned. Not a word or gesture betrayed 
complaint, impatience, or dread of any kind. 
My religious creed is different from his and 
yours, and I am personally unknown to you; 
but I know that you were esteemed by Dr. Lin- 
gard, and am sure you will take an interest in 
his posthumous character. You will use this 
note, or any part of it, with or without my 
name, as you think proper. I remain, sir, 
yours very faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON. 


—(London Illustrated News.) 








KARIETIES. 

Doctors’ Vistrs.—It is not only for the sick 
man, but the sick man’s friends that the doctor 
comes. His presence is often as good for them 
as for the patient, and they long for him yet 
more eagerly. How we have all watched after 
him! what an emotion the thrill of his carriage 
wheels in the street, and at length at the door, 
has made us feel! How we hang upon his 
words, and what comfort we get from a smile or 
two, if we can vouchsafe that sunshine to lighten 
our darkness! Who hasn’t seen the mother 
prying into his face, to know if there is hope for 
the sick infant that cannot speak, and lies yon- 
der, its little frame battling with fever? Ah, 
how she looks into his eyes! What thanks if 
there is light there ; what grief and pain if he 
casts them down, and dares not “ hope !” Or is 
it the father who is stricken? The terrified 
wife looks on, while the physician feels his pa- 


|so peculiar a twist or crack of my fingers, that 
| 1 was struck by its singularity, though it was 
| not until my hand had been held firmly for a 
| repetition of this manauvre, accompanied by a 
| look of interrogation from the holder, that the 
| thought flashed on my mind that what I ob- 
| served was a concerted signal. 1 shortly be- 
_came fully aware that I was among people, 
| who, from some cause or other, had fled from 
justice in other lands. Of these was one who, 
| with his face entirely muffled, excepting one 
eye, kept aloof in the darker part of the cham- 
ber until having thoroughly scrutinized me, he 
came forward, and dropping his capote, dis- 
covered to my horror and amazement, features 
which, though disguised by an enormous growth 
of hair, I could not fail to recognise. “The 
world is my city now,” said he ; “I am become 
a savage like those with whom I dwell. What 
is life to me?” And, covering his face again, 
he wept with a heart-breaking bitterness only 
life-exiles can know. Alas! henceforth this 
wild Alsatia of the mountains, this strange and 
fearful Khimara, wore to my thoughts a ten- 
fold garb of melancholy, when I considered it 
as the refuge, during the remainder of a weary 
life, of men whose early years had been passed 
in far other abodes and society.—Lear’s Jour- 
nal of a Landscape Painter in Albania, &c. 


—— — 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Tue following will, we believe, be received in 
all parts of the country with a hearty welcome : 
“ Prospectus.—The subscriber, having made 
arrangements with the author, proposes to pub- 
lish by subscription, a complete collection of the 
Portican Writincs of W. Gittmore Sims, 
Esq., in two volumes, 12mo., ccntaining from 
three to four hundred pages, which will be issued 
in a style unsurpassed by any similar production 
of the Northern press. The works of Mr. Simms 
recommend themselves peculiarly to the South, 
as illustrating its history—its traditions and le- 
gends—its scenery and its sentiments ; and the 
frequent demand for a collection of his metrical 
writings, leaves the Publisher no doubt that the 
design of the proposed edition will meet the 
warm approbation of the Southern public. It 
will be delivered to subscribers at $3 per copy. 

“ Aug. 9, 1851. Joun Russet.” 

Among the recent German publications, we 
notice in the following a new ornament to the 
column of German erudition and diligence :— 
“ Plinii Secundi naturalis historie libris pluri- 
morum codicum a se collatorum ope recensuit, 
commentario critico instruxit T. Sillig ;’ of 
which the first part is just out. This is the first 
and only critically correct text-edition of this 
work, and is therefore a highly important con- 
tribution for the use of every scholar and lover 
of archeology, art, linguistics, and natural sci- 
ence. 

This work, published under the patronage of 
such men as Boeckh, Al. v. Humboldt, Lach- 
mann, Lobeck, Oken, Thiersch, and some forty 
more, found its origin in the year 1826, when 
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the German naturalists and physicians, at their 
annual meeting at Dresden, resolved to unfold 
again, and mcs really useful the great treasure 
of archeological science of all nature, as con- 
tained in the thirty-seven books of Pliny’s great 
work. 

To accomplish this it was felt that, first of all, 
there should be prepared by a classical scholar 
a new revised text-edition of the work, on 
whose basis the united talents of men eminent in 
natural science could be set to work to produce 
a commentary. 

Prof. Jul. Sillig, of Dresden; was selec 
for the edition of the text, and favored by the 
support of the King of Saxony, he was enabled 
to go to Paris and Leyden to make researches, 
and to compare the most important manuscripts. 
Through the means of the same royal patron, 
the Spanish government caused two learned 
Presbyters to make an examination and com- 
parison of the manuscripts of the Cathedral of 
Toledo. Another scholar, L. von Tan, was 
sent by the King of Bavaria to travel through 
France and Italy for the same object. 

He was lucky enough to discover in the year 
1831, at the Bamberg Library, a manuscript of 
the 10th centary, which, although containing 
only the las« six books of Pliny, was of the 
highest importance for the perfect restoration 
of the work. After being twice carefully com- 
pared by Dr. L. von Tan, it was found to con- 
tain the most excellent version and to complete 
all former defects. 

All the rich material thus acquired, similar to 
which perhaps no author ever before commenced 
upon, was placed at the disposal of Dr. 8., and 
since 1831 he has been unweariedly engaged 
upon the work. 

Such is the brief history of a book, the first 
part of which is now before the public, and a 
mere superficial examination shows how much 
it has gained by this new elaboration. It is to 
be completed in six parts ; the subseription price 
of the first one is $2 50. 

We saw some subscription copies at Wester- 
mann’s bookstore in Broadway. Just before 
the title page is a jist in Latin of the subscribers’ 
names, and we are surprised not to find more 
belonging to this country, when Russia can take 
thirty copies ; but now as the first part is out 
hope to see more in the second one, in which 
the publisher promises to give a new list. 

Messrs. Jonnw W. Futter & Co., Utica, will 
publish next week, The Dairyman’s Manual, 
being a complete Guide for the American Dairy- 
man, by Gurdon Evans, M.A. It will form an 
octavo volume of some 260 pages, illustrated 
with numerous engravings. They will also 





publish during the po month, another edition 


(the fourteenth) of the Golden Lyre, a musical 
work for Choirs, Singing Schools, &c., by V. 
C. Taylor. Also, another edition (the fourth) of 
Taylor's Choral Anthems. 

Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co. have in press, 
the seventh and concluding volume of the 
Writings of Alexander Hamilton. Also, Chris- 
tian Aspects of Faith and Duty, being Discourses 
by John James Taylor. 

A new work by Longfellow, The Golden 
Legend—a Mystery; The Literary Reminis- 
cences of De Quincey, the Opium Eater; a 
Wonder Book, for Boys and Girls, by Haw- 
thorne; Leigh Hunt's Complete Poetical 
Works; a Book by Bayard Taylor ; Romances, 
Lyrics, and Songs; and many others, are an- 
nounced as in press by Messrs. Ticknor, Reep 
& Fienps, Boston, to appear during the autumn 
months. 

FOREIGN. 

A cheap periodical is advertised in London, 
« devoted entirely to poetry and the poets.” It 
is entitled “The Poetic Companion, for the 
Fireside, the Fields, the Woods and Streams,” 
and contains biographical sketches, reviews, se- 
lect poems, &c. 

Bentley announces Mr. Parkman’s “ History 





of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the War of 
the North American Tribes against the English 
Colonies after the Conquest of Canada.” 

The London Builder says of the Manufacture 
of Steel Pens in Great Britain :—Steel pens 
are almost entirely manufactured by women and 
young girls; and it is probable that, out of 
2,000 persons or upwards now engaged in the 
business, not above 100 or 150 are of the male 
sex. ‘The manufacture of pen-holders and pen- 
boxes gives employment to an additional num- 
ber of women and children, variously estimated 
at from 200 to 400 persons. About the year 
1820 or 1821, the first gross of “ three slit” pens 
were sold, wholesale, at the rate of £7. 4s. the 
gross. In 1830, they had fallen to 8s. and in 
1832 to 6s. the gross. One factory alone, in 
Birmingham, produces them at the rate of no 
lees than 40,000 gross, or 5,760,000 in a week, 
—very nearly a million, or 960,000 per work- 
ing day, or 279,528,000 per annum. At the 
lowest calculation, Birmingham produces 1000 
millions per annum. ‘T'he cheapest pens are sold 
as low as 2d. per gross, wholesale; and the 
price rises with the eiasticity and finish of the 
pens up to 3s. 6d, and 5s. per gross. 

Birmingham produces them all, and one 
establishmeat has the distinctive mark of 500 
different dealers in all parts’ of the country, as 
well as on the continents of Europe and Ame- 
rica, for whom he manufactures according to 
order. 

The sheets of steel, received from Sheffield, 
are reduced to the required tensity by successive 
transits through the rolling-mill, operations 
tended by men and boys. When reduced to the 
thinness of a steel pen, length about~twe feet, 
breadth two and a half to three inches, the 
sheets are ready for punching out the blanks. 
This process is performed with very great 
rapidity—one girl of average industry and dex- 
terity being able to punch out about 100 gross 
a-day. The next operation is to place the 
blanks in a concave die, on which a slight 
touch from a convex piece produces the required 
shape, that of the semi-tube. The slits and aper- 
tures to increase the elasticity, and the maker’s 
or vendor’s name or mark, are produced by a 
similar tool. Previously, however, the pen un- 
dergoes a variety of other processes. When 
complete all but the slit, it is soft and pliable, and 
may be bent or twisted in the hands like a piece 
of thin lead. Being collected in “ grosses” or 
“ great grosses,” the pens are thrown into little 
square boxes by men, and placed in a furnace, 
where they remain till box and pens are of a 
white heat. They are then taken out and 
thrown hissing hot into pails or tanks of oil, 
when they may be broken like so many wafers ; 
after draining, they are then made to revolve 
rapidly in a perforated cylinder. 

The “one establishment” alluded to by the 
London Builder, is that belonging to the well 
known Joseph Gillot, Esq., whose agency in the 
United States is conducted by Henry Owen, 
Esq., at his Manufacturers’ Dépot, No. 91 John 
street, in this city. 





[Aug. 16. 


The death of M. Daguerre, the cele. 
brated discoverer of the daguerreotype took 
place suddenly at Brie, a village near Paris, 
recently. He distinguished himself early as 
scene painter. His inventive genius then erected 
the Diorama. Every one remembers the series 
of enormous pictures of cathedrals, of Alpine 
seenery, which M. Daguerre exhibited at the 
Regent's Park, London. Later he succeeded in 
immortalizing his name by the discovery which 
gives his name to almost a profession amongst 





us. 

J. Payne Couxier, the editor of Shakspeare, 
states, in a communication to the Atheneum, 
that a manuseript comedy, entirely in the hand- 
writing of and designed by Anthony Munday, 
the contemporary of Shakspeare, has been placed 
in his hands for publication by the Shakspearo 
Society. “It was found,” says Collier, “ re. 
cently amongst the papers and evidences belong. 
ing to Mr. Mostyn’s family ; and I can hardly 
estimate too highly our obligation to him for 
allowing us the unrestrieted use of such a valu- 
able relic. Munday’s reputation was so great 
at the period when he was a writer for our 
stage, as to lead a distinguished critic of that 
day to pronounce him the ‘ best plotter ;’ thus, 
for the construction of a dramatic story, placing 
him above Shakspeare, Marlow, Ben Jonson, 
Greene, and other theatrical rivals.” 

Mrs. Jameson, the authoress, has been added 
to the royal pension list, for £100 a year. 

Mr. Jorvan, who has for many years edited 
the London Literary Gazette, is engaged in 
preparing his Reminiscences and Correspondence, 
&c., during the last forty years, for publication. 

The London journals announce the death, at 
Rydal, of Mr. Edward Quillinan, son-in-law to 
the poet Wordsworth. 

A new edition (the 7th) of Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons in 3 vols. 
8vo., is announced as nearly ready for publica- 
tion, by Loneman. 

The first division of the English edition of 
Lamartine’s History of the Restoration of the 
Monarchy of France, will be ready in a lew 
days. This work, which will form a sequel to 
the History of the Girondists, will be published 
by the author, in both English and French. 

The second volume of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of Scotland is nearly ready for pubii- 
cation. 

Mr. Bentuey has just published, The Litera- 
ture of Italy, from the Origin of the Language 
to the Death of Boccaccio, an Historical Sketch, 
by Leonard Francis Simpson. Post 8vo. 

The volume of Bohn’s Cheap Series for Au- 
gust, will be Lamartine’s Stonemason of Saint 
Point, a village Tale. Post 8vo. 

Of Bohn’s Standard Library, Vasari’s Lives of 
the most celebrated Painters, Sculptors, and Ar- 
chitects, vol. 3: 

The yolumes for July are, Dr. Gregory’s Let- 
ters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of 
the Christian Religion, 9th edition, improved. 
post 8vo., and Neander’s Church History, vol. 4. 








TWENTY-FIRST CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


TO COMMENCE 


On MONDAY, October 13th, 1851. 





THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BOOKBINDER’S 


STOCK, STATIONERY, &c. — 


To be sold according to former rules and regulations. The Cotalog will be put to press on the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, and invoices should be received a few days previous to that time. ' 


Contributors at the East will confer a favor by torwarding their goods early, so that they may be arranged pre 


vious to the sale. 


> Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when required. Refer to the Cincinnati Book 


Trade. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 


Trade Sale Rooms, South East corner of Walnut and Fifth streets, 


Up stairs. 
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No... 237.] 


New and Popular Books. 


W.’HOLDREDGE, 
140 Fulton Street, New York, 


favine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Fstablishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Ciabs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
othert in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 


i. 
“ie will keep constantly on band a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising all 
the new, jar, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be for cash or city acceptance much below 
market prices. 
ar vor ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 
in good order, free of charge, and the money paid will be 
refunded. 





Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix's New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
12ino. pp. 380, Price $1. 


“Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 
a more trastwo;thy guide than the present volume.”— 
N.Y. Tri 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Seott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition pablished. 400 pp, 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 


Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘I'wo Parts. 
Part I —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part 1i.—"* Home Made Happy.” 
Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Uluminated Title and Steel 
Eogravings; bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series, 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Character and Manners of the Chinese, Lllustrat- 
we aracnd Intercourse with ners. 
With Muminated ‘Tide, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravin gs 
Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L G. Ape. 
Published hy William Holdredge, 140,Fulton street, 
New York. 

* This is a beautiful collection of esswys, tales, sketches, 
and poema, from our best writers, made with great taste 
and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings, 
among Which js « portrait of Jenny Lind, which alone is 
worth the priceasked for the book, especially to those who 
eet never had the pleasure of seeing her.”"—Oneida He- 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
_ out or with nearly One Hundred fine i}iustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. 


BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
(hit gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
end that its cireutation is calculated to do good. 

“We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will fad its way into every family of the Union.”—Atlas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 


. Countine-Houst Conventences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No 140 Fulton steet, New York, has presented us with a 
few style of Letter Pile.‘ a article,’ with the form 
of « book, the sige of 4 cap sheet of paper, and thick esough, 
We shoalu think, to file two hundred and fifty letters. By 
his plan, a week’s Jetters may be filed in a few minutes, 
td are 80 arranged as to be referred to with the sume ease 
«#8 posted account on your Jedger. The price is only $1.” 
Albany State Register, 


Now Ready. 
LIFE: A POBM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 
By D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


Second edition. 374 cents, 
my3 cow ly 
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NEW BOOKS IN PRESS, 


BY C. G. HENDERSON & CO.,, 
164 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


PARR RD ORR OR 


I, 
COSTUMES OF EUROPE. 


1 volume square I6mo. fine cloth binding. 
Plain and Colored Plates. 


Il. 
COSTUMES OF AMERICA. 

An excellent volume for young people of both sexes, 
and well calculated to awaken an interest in the history 
of this continent, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS 
OF ORIGINAL COSTUMES. 
1 vol. square 16mo, cloth, Colored Pilates. 


Ill. 
MAJA’S ALPHABET. 
A very beautiful Pictorial Alphabet in Rhyme, with 
new and original Designs, 
By ABSOLOM. 
Neatly bound. 


IV. 
THRILLING STORIES of the OCEAN. 


For the Entertainment and Instruction of 
the Young. 


Thisisa neat volume of 300 pages, 12mo. with nu- 
merous Embellishments. It is written in a familiar, 
popular style, and jis well suited to the Juvenile, Fa- 
mily, or School Library. Cloth binding. 


Vv. 
CARLO FRANCONI ; 
An Italian Story, and other Stories for Young People, 
Beautifully Ilustrated with Engravings from original 
Designs. Square 12mo, cloth binding. 


This is a very touching and_ entertaining story for 
youth. ‘The scene is jaid in England and Italy, and 
the incidents are of a peculiarly interesting character. 


VIL. 

| NUT CRACKER AND SUGAR DOLLY, 

Beautifully embellished with 21 Engravings of original | 
Costumes. 


A Fairy Tale. ‘Translated from the German, 
By CHARLES A. DANA, 

| Sq. 16mo. cloth, and cloth gilt. 

The new fairy tale is one of the liveliest, most read- 


able, and most unexceptionable for children which has 
ever been published. 
VIL. 


KRISS KRINGLE’S RHYME-BOOK. 
A lively book of Rhymes for very Little Children, 
richly embellished with Pictures. 

Square 16mo., paper covers, do. do. cloth binding. 
VILL. 

ST. NICHOLAS’S BOOK for 1852. 

A highly attractive Gift-Book for all good Boys and 
Girls. Embellished in a handsome and unique style. 
Royal I6mo. numerous Engravings. 

IX. 

A New and Corrected Edition. 


GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. 


With all the recent Improvements, &c., with Map. 


X. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
New Standard Editions, 48mo., 32mo., and 18mo., beau- 
tifully printed on the best paper, and handsomely illus- 
trated with numerous Steel Engravings. 


XI. 

THE BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
COMPLETE. 
One volume 18mo. 252 pages. Illustrated with 46 
Engravings. Cioth binding. 
XIE. 
A NEW STANDARD 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENG. 


| LISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In one vol, 8vo. about 1400 pages. 
By A. G. COLLOT, 
Professor of Language and Literature, late Prof. in the 
University of Oxford, England, and author of a 
complete Course on the French Study. a24t 








This Day Published. 
Reynolds’s Great Work, 


CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK, 


Part 4, 
Being the conclusion of the . 


MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON. 


The work can be had, complete in two volumes. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS A VOLUME. 





In a few days, 
Sir Admiral Fisher’s 
GREAT NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. 


Price Twenty-five cenis. 


NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH PRESS: 

We have no longer the saine necessity to. regret the 
loss of Marryatt’s gevius nor the sleep of Cooper, since 
anew aspirant has appeared in their peculiar field, 
who combines the exceliences of both, and adds thereto 
a freshness of incident and style which imbues his 
works with vivid, interest. The Sea. Stories of Sir 
Admiral Fisher are, beyond question, the best of the 
day.— Morning Post. 

As a writer of Nautical Romance, Sir Admiral Fisher 
has achieved an enviable reputstion; and the present 
work vindicates his claims toeven higher merit.—Lon- 
don News. 

This is traty an astonishing bok, and revives our 
interest in the Romance of the Ocean, which, since the 
decadence of Marryatt and Cooper, had falien into the 
hands of ignorant botches. Sir Admiral Fisher has 
cast a fresh giory'on this branch of popular literature, 
and is winning imperishable renown as a writer.—Lon- 


A dashing Sea Story, which carries us along most 
delightfully with “ a fresh breeze and « flowing sheet.” 
_ Service Gazette. 

Orders solicited for the above, or for any other work 
published in the United States. 


H. LONG & BRO., 





al6 it 43 Ann street, N. Y. 





Hamilton's Works, “Vol. 6. “4 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, 


Have now ready volumes | to 6 of 
THE WRITINGS OF 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


Comprising -his Political and Official Writings, Civil 
| and Military, Published from the original manuscripts 

deposited in the Department of State by order of the 
Joint Library Commitee of Congress. Edited by John 
C. Hamilton. 

The 5th and 6th volumes are of great value and inte- 
rest, embracing Hamiltun's correspondence with Wash- 
ington, Jay, Woleott, Adams, Lafayette, Bayard, Rush, 
and other leading men of the Revolution. 











Notice to the Trade. 


i: The Seventh Volume of HAMILTON’S 
WORKS will be published in the course of a few 
weeks; this will complete the work, and the remaining 
copies of the edition will be advanced in price to the 
trade and non-subscribera. 





IN PRESS. 

C. 8. FRANCIS & CO. have in press, 
CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH 
AND DUTY. 

Discourses by Joun James Tayuer. 

Reprints from London edition, al6 It 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





Half Square (nine lines), ; ’ $s 50 
One Square (eighteenlines), . 100 
Thirty lines, 5 4 ‘ 1 50 
Half Column, “ “ 3 . 275 
One Column, 5 00 
One Page, . 12 50 


YEARLY TERMS. 

One Square, a _ ; . $4000 

Thirty lines, te é . " 60 00 
uma é ; 200 00 
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THE SCALP-HUNTERS. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have in press, and will shortly publish. 


THE SCALP-HUNTERS ; 


OR, ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN 
NORTHERN NEW MEXICO. 
By T. MAYNE REID. 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 
CONNEXION WITH MAN. 


Illustrated by the Principal Organs. 


By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 
Member of the Royat College of Surgeons of England. 








FIELDS'S SCRAP-BOOK. 
NEW EDITION. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
SCRAP-BOOK, 


Consisting of Tales and Anecdotes— Biographical, His- 
torical, Patriotic, Moral, Religious, and Sentimental 
Pieces, in Prose and Poetry. 


Compiled by WM. FIELDS. 
Second edition, revised and improved. 


Beautiful Gift Book for the coming Season. 


THE IRIS: 
ASOUVENIR FOR 18582. 
A super-royal ®vo. Illustrated with original [!lumina- 
tions, executed in the best style of the Art. 
Edited by Professor JOHN S, HART, Philadelphia. 


Tbe contributions are from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the publishers have 
spared no effort to make this the most attractive and 
valuable Gift-Book of ay season. 


THE DEW DROP ; 


A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION FOR 1852. 


With 9 splendid Steel Engravings. 12mo, elegant 
altf Embossed Morocco. 





ORDSWORTH'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS—New Eprriew—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street, Philadelphia, publish this 
day, a new edition of the Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
illustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Head of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 

This edition contains all the Poems in the latest Lon- 
don editions (including the new Poem entitled the Pre- 
lude) and some additional other sources, 
and is the most complete edition which has been pnb- 





“ e. 20, 1851. jy5 3m 
Just Published. 
NEWMAN’S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
INCLUDING 


ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 


President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 


mil5tf 


ENGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
—" N ORR, No. 151 Fuiton street, 

New York. 


New York, March 10, 1851 
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Comprehensive Summary 
OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Second Edition, in vol. 12mo. half roan, 
Pri Fifty Cents. 
This ee oe Book ame an oo of 


THEN MYTHO 
NATURAL “Put Losopnry, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, &c., &c., 


on the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 
BY RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
Adapted to the use of American Schools, and the genera! 








“I have rarely met with a work with which I am so 
much pleased. In my opinion it ought t» be used in every 
Grammar School jn the City and County,—yes, and the 


United States.” 
ANSON V. PARSONS, 
Judge of Court of Common Pleas for Phila, Co. 





Resotvep,—That the Compaenensive Summary be 
introduced as a Class Book in the Public Schools of this 


District, 
ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, 
Sec. Board of Controllers First School District 
of Pennsylvania, 


E. 8. JONES & Co., Publishers, 
8. W. cor. 4thand Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





E, 8. J. & Co, will Publish early in July,. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES, 


Compiled from recent Publications of the —— for ~ 
Diffusion of Usefal ar ——~ England, and 


With Notes by the American editor. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW ae cage gs of = following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston; J. W. ‘Aeore hlsecn Grambo 
& Co; a Sa = ‘Crosby & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & oe Gould & Lin. 
coln, BE. H. Pease & Co., &e. He keeps on hand a supply 
of ail the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only, The observation of what is pring on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bi eca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” bri to his notice many valuable 
Books pablished not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of sach of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept om hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the — lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer sach 
Books at the publisher's lowest aren prices not excepting 
those of the of Cliff 


To publishers who issue a eh occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


McNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 


38 Wall street, New York, 
and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool, 
PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE. 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 


Parties in the United States recei goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, or any description of Merchandise from 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through McNicol & Co., peg who have agents in all 
the large cities and seaports of Europe. 

They also tender their services to Importers in general 
in this city, in the transaction of all ony connected 

and clearing every 

mutters pertaining 

American experience, 

they ase seued wee ench Seaton as will insure the 

yay wiser —— Mh ne oo of other cities may 

po on ing forwarded according to instruc- 

tion, and canes more convenient to make their pa 

at home, we will draw for the amount of perth 
which only the charge for collection will be added. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trusted with us, with the most economical charges, and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 


ji4 2m 














jo7 6m MeNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y¥. 








JOSEPH GLLOTT’s 


METALLIC: PENS For 
ALL WRITER 





Manufacturer's ~Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitabi, 
for every description of writing, may nn ple be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacty:. 
ers of Stee! Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig. 
nating Numbers, as uls Pens, seek to impose 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PEYs 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fu. 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrie- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with w- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 
fi5 tf Aoent. 


Government Books, Documents 


Official Military Works. 


TAYLOR & MAURY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
WASHINGTON CITY, 
on CH AMAC 


orders for WORKS OF AN OFFICIAL 
R issued at the Seat of Government. 

Having been a 

Books publis 


ted agents for the sale of Military 
by authority of the War Department 
mn now offer, 
HE U.8. CAVALRY TACTICS. 3 vols. illus. price 
OO RINE'S | Sworp EXERCISE. $1. 
THE ORDNANCE MANUAL. $2. 
SCOTT’S INFANTRY TACTICS. $2 50. 
CROSS’S MILITARY LAWS. 
INSTRUCTIONS {N FIELD ARTILLERY—Horw 


and Foot. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 
M’COMB'S eaten MARTIAL. 
COOPER'S TACTICS. 
ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER. 
ARMY REGULATIONS, &c., &e. 
to receive cos 


*,* Taytor & » Soe will be tia 
publications any bookselll 
ee. and would refer to the iene 0% 











Gq GOUNW.ORR 
Engraters Woo 


The Subscriber ONT informs the publit 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, nt his old place, 75 Nassau Steet 
for | where, with his long ex ce and su r advantages 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, howe’@ 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch. 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all hinds 
work are unsurpassed, J. W. ORR, 

a3tf 75 Nassau st. New Yorr. 
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THE 


| ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
IN PRESS. 


STANDARD DICTIONARIES *°"““s"* 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, University Edition. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, Academic Edition. 


ee 


WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


ee 


WEBSTER’S POCKET 


In strict accordance with truth it may be said 
that Webster’s is now the standard orthography 
of the English Language, at least so far as 
America is eoncerned. His unabridged work 
has recently been introduced, by legislative en- 
actment, into the common schools of several 
States, among which are New York and Mas- 
sachusetts. In the latter State, where the schools 
were permitted to adopt either Webster or Wor- 
cester, at their option, more than ninety in every 
hundred decided on Webster. A greater pro- 
portion than three quarters of all the school 
reading books, spelling books, ete., now sold 
yearly, or which have been sold for some 
years, are based upon Webster's orthography. 
A single series of these Elementary School 
Books, based strictly on this standard, have an 
Annual Sale of about ONE MILLION 
COPIES PER ANNUM, while of Webster’s 
Spelling Book itself nearly or quite as great a 
number of copies are annually sold. No other 
single school book, or series of books, ap- 
proaches either of these in extent of sale, 
though that series which comes nearest to them 
in sale, is also based upon Webster. 

This one fact. alone, that the School Books 
of our country adopt this authority, is sufficient 
evidence of the true opinions of educators and 





DICTIONARY. 


literary men as a whole, in the matter. The 
most important periodicals as well as publish- 
ing houses among us, strictly follow Webster ; 
and, with the exception of a few ultra conserva- 
tives who can see no virtue in anything but 
antiquity, it may be said that this standard is 
universal. Important evidence of this fact is 
afforded, as well by the bitterness of its few 
foes (vide Minority Report of New York Le- 
gislature, in which the reverend Webster is 
courteously denominated “a vain, weak, plod- 
ding Yankee, with ambition to be an American 
Johnson, without one substantial qualification 
for the undertaking”) as by the numbers and 
character of its advocates. Those who oppose 
Webster’s orthography (from interested motives 
or otherwise) are even driven to the’ extremity 
of declaring (vide Minority Report quoted) that 
such men as Lord Brougham, Daniel Webster, 
Thomas H. Benton, as well as Members of 
Congress, Clergymen, and Editors of newspa- 
pers generally, are not fit judges in such a 
matter! ! If those who have most thoroughly 
studied language, who have most occasion to 
use it, are not. competent authority as to what 
is correct and what incorrect in it, where shall 
we go for information ? 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES are for Sale by Booksellers generally. 
PUBLISHED BY 


MASON AND LAW, 
23 Park Row (opposite Astor House), 
_ al6t NEW YORK. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 
I. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Loneretiow. 





Il. 
|A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 
| By Narsaante. Hawrnorne. 
With Designs by Billings. 

III. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


By Grace GRreEnwoop. 
With Designs by Billings. 


IV. 
A BOOK OF ROMANCES—LYRICS AND 
SONGS. 
By Bayarp Taytor. 


v. 
LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 
By Tomas De Quincey, the “ English Opium 
Eater.” 


VI. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 


vit. 
A NEW VOLUME OF TALES. 
By Mrs. Ler, Author of “ Naomi.” 


vil. 
A VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By R. H. Sropparp. 
TX. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF DR. BUCKMINSTER, and 
REV. J. S. BUCKMINSTER. 
By Mrs. Lez. 
xX, 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
TWICE TOLD TALES. 
By Narsanie Hawrnorne. 


XI. 
THE EARLY LIFE AND TIMES OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

With a Historical Sketch of French Politics, 
compiled in a great degree from 
original sources. 

By B. P. Poore. 


xt. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsurn. 
Xu. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PORMS OF WM. 
MOTHERWELL. 


. XIV. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
With Designs by Briuines. 


Xv. 
TALES FROM CATLAND. 
With Designs by Bixiines. 


XVI. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 
XVII. 
NEW EDITION OF 
SIR LAUNFAL. 

By James Russert Lowest. 

Xvi. 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russert Lowen. 


xIX, 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
al6tf From the Spectator. 
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REMOVAL. 

LEAVITT & COMPANY, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 12 Vesey srneer, 

NEW YORK 
(Up stairs), First Building West of the Astor House. 

In consequence of the re-building of the store occu- 
pied by the undersigned during the last five years, they 
have removed to the large and convenient store 

NO, 12 VESEY STREET, 
NEXT DOOR TO THE ASTOR HOUSE, 
where, with greatly diminished expenses, and much 
more commodious Warerooms, they are enabled to 
serve all their customers and friends promptly and 
faithfully. 

From their great facilities for laying in their stock at 
the lowest rates, their long experience in business, and 
their determination not to be undersold, the undersiga- 
ed feel assured they can give satisfaction toall who are 
inclined to favor them with orders, far and near, and 
which will be as promptly answered, and at the same 
prices, as if the buyers themselves were present. 

They beg to assure Country Merchants and the Tred 
generally, that their assortment of 

PICTORIAL, GIFT, SCHOOL, AND 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
is of the most desirable character, and offers great in- 
ducements to purchasers both with respect to quality 
and price. 

Orders for everything in their line of business, respect- 
fully solicited and promptly executed by 

LEAVITT & COMPANY, 


12 Vesey street. 
New Yor«, May 1, 1851. 


Southern and Western Merchants will find it to their 


advantage to call on Leavitt & Co., before parchasing. 
jy26 4t 





THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S. GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana. 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &&c.; 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving und yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete In one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 

form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“ This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued by A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 
lative to spinning ip all ite departments and relations.” 
—North American 

* A very useful volume.” —Public Ledger. 

“Those engaged in this im t branch of useful 
art, will find this work invaluable in their business.”"— 
Evening Bulletin. 

AND 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS 
MANDPACTUREBS. 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Corey & & fart), Phifhdel phia. 


THE MOULDER AND. FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
— dpnneeg By Fred. Overman. Inone volume, 


rhe’ YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, tor 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
aa ys my wed in rice and Science for the past 


THE} MANUPACTO ie oF STEEL, containing the 
| gene and solaatete. of working and making Steel. 
y Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c. 
volume. 


* A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and iron, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of | 
hardware. Theman of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in. Mr. Overman’s 
book."’—#rthur's Home Gazette. 

* We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all Interested in iron 
work."’— Scientific American. 

‘It is Ulustrated be, fignres oe meng of apparatus 
and machinery.’ —Norta American. yrie 





Complete in one 


author i 





} 





THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE hein As a 5 Lah iat 


_ ANEW 7 it 
SPECTATOR. 
From the last London Edition. With Sketches of the Lives of the Authors, an Index, Explanatory Notes, 
Portrait of Addison, and Twelve handsome Iilustrations, Complete in four handsome 12mo. volumes, to match 


the Boston Editions of Hume, Gibbon, and Macaulay. 


MANESCA’S FRENCH | 
Or, the Serial and Oral Method of 


AMMAR ; 
ing Languages 


‘Adapted to the French. By L. MANESCA. 
III. 
Serial and Oral Method. 


THE FRENCH READER. 


Prepared for the use of students who have gone through the Course of Lessons contained in the Method; to 


which is added @ Table of the oe Tree Jan yom arranged and classified on a new pian, 


greatly theiracquisition. By L. 


calculated to facilitate 





NEW 


SPANISH AND “ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


IN TWO PARTS 


I. Spanish and English. 


Il. English and Spanish. To which is affixed, a List of usual Christian and proper 


Names, Names of Countries, Nations, etc. By F.C. MEADOWS, M.A., of the University of Paris. 





T. C. & Co. have published this month neve and corrected editions of 
MITCHELL'S UNIVERSAL ATLAS, 


This Atlas is composed of seventy-five imperial 


quarto sheets, on which are engraved, in the very first | discoveries are to be nes on the 
style of the graphic art, one hundred and as two | of the most recent date b 
Maps, Plans, and Sections, The Maps represent all the 9 ee 


known countries on the globe; the Puans, the most 


prominent cities in the United States; and the + coarplovettioe 


TIONAL Maps, the Vicinities of the ‘chief cities of 
Europe. 


ical and nautical 
including those 
Wilkes, "Nicollet, and Fré- 
raphy of the different divisions of the 
is exhibited, with a fulness and 
detail, not to be found in any other 
work of the kind hitherto published in this country or 
 haeercna 


The results of the latest geog 


MITCHELL'S LARGE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This work is handsomely engraved, and is printed, 
colored, and mounted in the best manner. 
a correct tation of all the States and Territo- 
ries of the Union, with their counties, towns, ra 
and other ates improvements; also the princi 


Tt exhibits 
=| eee 


trom and common —_ with oy? Reese wage 4 in miles 

ace ce. e the results 
the Pe a and earveys tn in the Western, 
and Py othe 


MITCHELL’S LARGE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


MOUNTED ON ROLLERS. 


The Map of the World ts 4} feet in length and 6} in 
width, comprising a surface of about 4000 square inches, 
and a geoyrs phical extent from east to west of 360 de- 
grees of longitude, and from the 8ist degree of latitude 
north, to the 70th degree ee The engraving is clear 
and distinct, and the printing, coloring, and mounting is 
done in the best manner. 

This work exbibits doubtless the most correct and 
complete view of the earth in the map form hitherto 
published in this country ; it embraces, as far as the 
scale permits, the researches of the most distinguished 
modern explorers both by sea and land; also the sailings 








tracks of the principal navigators from the time of Co- 
lumbus to that of the late American Exploring Expe- 
dition commanded Commodore Wilkes; together 
with the overland routes of noted travellers from the 
days of Browne and Park in Africa, in the years 1793- 
95, to those of Fremont in California and and Oregon in our 


of the map is on Mercator’s plan, by 
which the true fom agp of places, however remote, may 
easily ascertained than by any globular 
a5 cae whatever. 


MITCHELL'S NEW TRAVELLER'S GUIDE. 


New Travel| Guide th the United Sta containi 
ew veller's rough tes, o> 


together with the 


the Principal Cities, Towns, &c., Alphabetically 
Canal Routes, with the Distances Pattee from 


Arranged ; 
Place to Place. Llustrated ty an accurate ‘Map of the United States. 


This work is similar in design to Mitchel!" s Travel- 
ler's Guide published twelve years since. and more ex- 
tenelvy circulated than any book of its 
printed in this sag? The grand feature 
is the Map of the 
which all the routes are accurately delineated, with 
reference letters on the margin, by which any partieu- 
lar place way be found in a few 


United States, 26 peaked by 8p inf of 





seconds. 
As a book and map of yeparence, this will be fuund 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


BY 


MESSRS. PALMER AND SNETHEN, 


for Practising Law in the Supreme Court and before Con- 
gress ; for recovering and settling Claims and Accounts 
against the United States or Foreign Governments: for 
procuring Patents, Pensions, and Bounty Lands; for 
Collections generally, including Legacies and Inherit- 
ances in this or any foreign country; for buying and 
selling Lands, and investing funds in Stocks or on Mort- 
gage in any part of the Union, &c.  ~ 


AARON HAIGHT PALMER, 


WORTHINGTON GARRETTSON SNETHEN. 
ad ly 





extremely Sapenen not only for travellers, but count- 
insurance offices, banks, &c. In 


on noth should have co) tl 
‘act, every A copy constantly 
Loe So yy reference. The great merit 

map is sist wide wns distinctness of the lettering, 
which renders the search for a place a pleasure instead 


of a painful task, as is the case with most pocket mps. 
In all respects the new Traveller's Guide wert is 
a 








NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 


BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 
Author of Engiish Composition, School Philosophy, 
Pars: &e., &e. 





The following Series of Books are now completed, 


and are offered w the Trade on terms : 
PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 
Do. do. do. No. 2. 

Do. mn = No. 3. 
Do. No. 4. 

Do. nikrokRidaL. “READER. 


These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. j 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
ad tf 51 John street. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WILL PUBLISH ON THE l6rm INSTANT. 
THE 


DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NINTH EDITION, IMPROVED. 


CONSISTING OF 


ist. A TREATISE ON 


or, the Natural, Commercial, Chemical, and Medical History of the Substances employed in Medicine, and 
recoguised by the Pharmacopeias of the United States and Great Britain. 


2d. A TREATISE 


comprisi 


or have any interest for Physician or Apothecary. 


BY GEORGE B. 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, &c., &c., 
AND 
FRANKLIN BACHE, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, &c., &c. 


The work has been meyer 4 revised, with many alterations and additions,.so as to bring it fully up to the 
ateria Medica and Pharmacy 
United States and British Pharm papaies, with a Commentary on all that is new in those publications. 


level of the t state of 


thing, indeed, has been omitted in t 
the public confidence which it has so long enjoyed. 





ng an Account of the Preparations directed by the American and British Pharmacopa@ias, and designed 
especially to Illastrate the Phartnacopa@ia of the United States. And 


3d. A COPIOUS APPENDIX; 


embracing an Account of all Substances not contained in the Officinal Catalogues which are used in Medicine, 


revision, which could tend to render the work worthy of 4 continuance of 
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MATERIA MEDICA; 


ON PHARMACY; 


WOOD, M.D., 


It embraces the substance of the recently revised 
No- 


a9 tf 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED | © NEW BOOKS. 


AM MINIFIE & CO., 
BALTIMORE. 


A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Reduced to the Standard of the United States of 
Ame 


By J. H. ALEXANDER, Esa. 
Super royal 8vo. Cloth, $1 50; half Turkey, $1 75. 


“This work is an invaluable, we might almost say 
an indispensable manual! for the counting-house of the 
foreign merchant. The student of history, toc, will find 
it of great practical value.""— Boston Journal. 


GEOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SOURCES OF CALIFORNIA, 


Illustrated with Twelve Maps and Sections, 
Showing the Topography ‘and ogical Forma- 
tions of the , from the Pacific, through 
the Gold Regions, to the Sierra Nevada. 

By PHILIP T. TYSON, Ese. 

Cloth, $1. 


A work containing more reliable information on this 
interesting country than any hitherto published. 


A TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING pig Bae a ey STRUC- 
TI 
Illustrated with Fifty-six Steel Plates. 
Super royal 8vo. Full Sheep, $3 00. 
' By WM. MINIFIE, 
Architect, and Teacher of Drawing in the Central 
High School cf Baltimore. 
Third Edition, mach improved. 
From the New York American. 
“It is the best work on drawing we have ever seen ; 
Ro yourg mechanic should be without it.” 


From the American Railroad Journal. 
“It has received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been 
said in its praise.” 


MINIFIE’S GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 
Abridged from the octayo Edition. For the use of 


Illustrated with Forty-eight Steel Plates. 
Medium 12mo. Full Sheep, $1 25. 


This book has been ineuiuens in may, of) He 
Schools and Colleges in New England, New ork, 








BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just issued. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, General 
and Comparative. By W.8. Carpenter, M.D. In 
one very large and handsome octavo volume, with 
over 300 woodcuts. 


SPECIAL ANATOMY & HISTOLOGY. 
By W. E. Harner, M.D. Eighth edition, much im- 
proved. In two large octavo volumes, with over 
300 woodcuts. 


SURGICAL ANATOMY. By Joseph Ma- 
clise, Surgeon. Part IV., containing Plates 47 to 62. 
Large imp. quarto, price $2. 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. OF 
England. By Lord Chief Justice Campbell. In 
two handsome volumes, crown octavo, to match the 
lp of the Chancellors,” of the same Au- 
t 


LETTERS TO A CANDID INQUIRER 
on Animal Magnetism. By Professor William 
Gregory, of the University in Edinburgh. In 
one neat yolume, royal J2mo. extra cloth. 


KALTSCHMIDT’S LATIN SCHOOL DIC- 
tionary. Ie two parts—l. Latin English: II. Eng- 
lish-Latin. In one very thick royal 18mo. volume 
of over 800 double columned pages, strongly bound, 
price $1 25. , 


Also sold separate, Part 1.,90 cents; Part II., price 75 
cents. 


WILLIAM PENN: a Historical Biography 
from New Sources. With an extra chapter on the 
Macaulay Charges. By W. Hepworth Dixon. In 
one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


URINARY . DEPOSITS; their Diagnosis, 
Path . and Therapeutical Indications. By 
Golding Bird, M.D. Second American, from the 
third London edition. h e vol 





In one d \ 
roy#] 12mo. extra cloth, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 


HINTS TO SPORTSMEN, AND NOTES 
on 8 . The Dog, the Gun, the Field, and 
the Kitchen. By E. J. Lewis, M.D.,&c. In one 
handsome volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth, with 
illustrations. 


ON THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
wifery. By Fleetwood Churchill, M.D. A new 
American, from the last English edition. With 





Notes and Additions, by D. F.Condie,M.D. In 
one large and handsome 8vo. 


volume, with nu- 
al6 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
NEW YORK, 
HAS IN PRESS, 
An Hlustrated Edition of 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or, a 


Book of the Heart. By Ik Marvel. With over 18 
illustrations by Darley—1 vol. 8vo. in various bind- 


ings. 
THE EVENING BOOK. By Mrs. C, M. 
Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly Illustrated from 


Original Designs by Dallas—Engraved by Burt. 1 
vol. 8vo. cloth, full gilt, and Turkey morocco extra. 


WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. 


Ellett. 1 vol. 8vo. with fine Steel Engravings. 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. Witha 


Memoir of the Author, a Critical Estimate of his 
Writings and Copious Notes—Explanatory and 
Critical. By Rev. James Robert Boyd. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Eleganily Illustrated with Westall’s Designs, en- 
graved by Burt. 

The Same. 1 vol. 12mo., prepared with particular re- 
ference to Educational purposes. 


THE OLD GUARD. By J. T. Headley. 
1 vol. 122mo.—with 12 Engravings. 


THE EPOCH OF CREATION—the 


Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geological 
Eg by Eleazer Lord—with an introduction by 
_ ichard W. Dickinson, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
cloth. . 


FALL OF POLAND—containing an Ana- 
lytical and Philesnphical Account of the causes 
which conspired in the Ruin of that Nation, to- 
gether with a History of the Country from its 
Origin, by L. C. Saxton, with map and illustrations, 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 


RURAL HOMES—Sketches of Houses 


suited to American Country Life, with Original 
Designs, Plans, &c. By G. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. cl. 


THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD 


World—their Campaigns, Character, and Conduct 
as compared with the great modern strategists— 
from the Persian Wars to the end of the Roman 
Republic. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. 
with Illustrations, cloth. 


NAVAL. LIFE—The Midshipman. By 
Lieut. W. F. Lynch, U.S.N., author of the Dead 
Sea Expedition, &e. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


VAGGAMUNDO—or the Attaché in Spain, 
by John Esaias Warren. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 
MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE AND TRI- 


alsof a Youthful Christian in Pursuit of Health as 
developed in the Biography of Nathaniel Cheever, 
M.D. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever—with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. 1 vol. 
T2mo. cloth. 

A REEL IN THE BOTTLE—or, Jack in 
the Doldrums—being the Adventures of Two of the 
King’s Seamen in « —— to the Celestial Coun- 
try—Edited from the Manuscripts of an Old Sait. 
z Rev. Henry T Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 

THE INDICATIONS OF THE CREA- 


tor—or the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. By 
George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo cloth. 

CONFESSIONS OF A DREAMER._ By 
1k Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo.—with iltustrations. 

ESSAYS ON THE ~ PRIMITIVE 
Church Officers.—Reprinted by Permission from the 
Princeton Review, with Corrections and Additions 
by the writer. | vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PAS. 
By Rev. William Wisner, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo 
cloth. 


Tales for Summer Days and Winter Nights. 

A GRANDMOTUER'’S RECOLLECTIONS, by Ella 
Rodman, with Six tinted illustrations. 1 vol. l6mo. 
cioth 

BRAGGADOCIO—A Book for Boys and Girls. By 
Mrs. L. C. Tathill—with six tinted illustrations. 1 
vol. H6mo. cloth. 

GULLIVER JOIl—His Three Voyages—being an ac- 
count of his Marvellous Adventares in Kallov, Hydro- 
genia, and Ejario—Edited by Elbert Perce. 1 volume 
16mno. with six tinted illustrations, cloth. 

THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS—Madelaine Tube—the 
Crystal Palace—in 1 vot. 16mo, with illustrations, 
cloth. 


Unele Prank’s Home Stories. 


A beautiful Series of Juveniles—entirely new. By 
F. C. Woodworth, in 6 vols. uniform style, with eight 
tinted engravi tn each volume. 

1. A BUDG OF WILLOW LANE STORIES. 

2. A PEEP. AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 

3.THE MILLER OF OUR VILLAGE, AND 

some of his Tolls. 

4. THE STRAWBERRY GIRL, OR HOW TO 

Rise in the World. 
5. THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COUNTRY BOOK. 





merous wood engravings. 


6. THE LITTLE MISCHIEF MAKER. a9 3 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE JUST PRINTED A CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. IT WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS, ON APPLICATION (POST-PAID). 





FRENCH.—Literature, Poetry, Novels, pate -<ttptindy Drama, Voyages, History, &c. 





Aimé- Martin. Balzac (de). Blaze (H.) Cretineau-Joly. Dulaure. 

Albin. nen (de). Boileau. =m 0 SOY Cavier. mas. 
as. arbier. Bossuet. Champfieury. D' Eschevannes. D’Urville (D.) 

mpére. Barthélemy. Bouilly. Charriére. D’ Aubigné. Dupwytren. 
Aum (Mme.) Batissier. Bourdaloue. Chasies. David (Emerie). Evershed 
André (le P.) Beaudoux (Mme.) Bourrienne. Chateaubriand. De Beaumont. Fénélon 
Andryane. Beaumarchais. Brantome, Charaunes. De Foé. Fiévée. 
Anquetil. Belin et Pujol. Brillat-Savarin. Chénier (A.) Delavigne. Fiéchier. 
Arago. Bellange. Brizeux, Chenier (M. J.) Deleciuse Fleury. 
Arnauld. Béranger (de). Buffier (le P.) Compte, Delile. | Fiorian. 
Arnould. Bernard (Mme.) Buffon. Condoreet. Depping. Foa (Mme.) 
Aubert. Berquin. Kungener. Cormenin (de). Desunziers. Foucaud. 
Audin. Bichat. Burette. Cornville. Descartes. Gabourd (I'abbé) 
Azais. Bignon. Cabunis. Cottin (Mme.) Destouches. Gaillard (A,) 
Balbi. Blanc. Campan (Mme.) Courier. Diderot. Gaillardin. 
Ballanche. Blanchard. Capefigue. Cousin. Didier. Galibert (Leon). 9&6 
’ 
RANKING’S 


HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


No. XIII., FOR JULY, 1851. 
Price $1 50 per ann., 75 cents per number. 
To Mait subscribers, postage PReParp, §2 per annum, 
$i per number. 


CONTENTS: 
Part I.—Practical Medicine, Pathology, and Therapeu- 


ties. 
Sec. 1. General Pathol 


og. 6 articles. 
“ 2. Diseases of the NervousSystem, 8 “ 
3. Respiratory Organs, 4 
* 4 Circulatory System, a, 
«' ¢ “ Chylopoletic * 6 
“ 6. Geuito-Urinary System, 2 
“ 7. Skin and Cellular, 4 


* 8. Materia Medica and Therapeutics,5 “ 
Part {1.—Surgery. 
Sec. 1. my TO and Diagnosis of 
Surgical! Diseases, 11 articles. 
“ 2. Nature and Causes of Diseases, 5 * 
“ 3. Nature and Treatment of Diseases, ee 
“ 4, Rare Surgical Cases, — 


Part ILL. tay wil and Diseases 0f Women and Chil- 


Sec. ‘ Midwifery & Diseases of Women, 12 articles. 
“ 2. Diseases of Children, 3 
REPORTS. 

1. Report on the Progress of Practical Medicine, Pa- 
t , and Therapeutics, by the Editor. 

2. eport on the Progress of caeery. 
3. Report on the Progress of Midwifery and the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

4. Report on the Recent Progress of Toxicology and 
Forensic Medicine 

Complete Index for No. XUI. 


THE MICROSCOPIST: 


A COMPLETE MANUAL 
ON THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
For Physicians, Students, and ali Lovers of Natural 
Science. With Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH H. WYTHES, M.D. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL AND 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
Presenting a View of the Present State of 
Knowledge in these branches of Science. 
By DAVID CRAIGIE, M.D.,F.R 8.E., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &e., &c. 

#7” The above are NOW READY. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


Pustisners, PHitape pata. 





Walter Colton’s Last. 


THE SEA AND THE SAILOR. 
NOTES ON 
FRANCE AND ITALY, 


AND 


OTHER LITERARY REMAINS of REV. WALTER 
COLTON; TOGETHER WITH A MEMOIR. 


By Rev. Henry T. Curever. 


Just published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 


IN PRESS. 


LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By Rev. Henry T. Curgver: 
u9 if 


LEONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 





THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 
oF 


Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engraving, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE LN BOSTON 


THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
and the following days. 


The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First Week in September. 


JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
Will Publish and have ready for the Trade on the 10th of August, 


THE FOLLOWING 


ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON: 


The Gems of Beauty and Literary Gift. 


Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. 8vo. elegantly iliustrated and bound in various styles. 


The Souvenir Gallery. 


An elegant 4to. volume, with Thirteen Steel Plates—various styles. 


The Amaranth; or, Token of Friendship. 


A Christmas and New Year Gift. Illustrated with new Steel Engravings. 12mo., morocco. 


The Keepsake of Friendship, 


A Gift Book for the Coming Season. By G.S. MUNROE. 12mov., Illustrated. Morocco. 


The Garland; or, Token of Friendship, 


A mo. Annual for 1852, with fine Engravings. Morocco full gilt. 
The Magnolia. An elegant new Gift Volume. 
Embellished with Steel Plates and morocco full gilt binding. 12mo. 
The Juvenile Keepsake. 


Edited by CLARA ARNOLD. With fine Engravings. 16mo. 


The Ice King and the Sweet South Wind. 


By Mrs.C.H. BUTLER. 16mo., beautifully Miustrated. 


The Little Messenger Birds; or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. 


By MRS. BUTLER. With fine Illustrations. 16mo. 


Christmas Roses. A Gift Book for the Young, 





a9 tf 











With Stee! Engravings. 16mo a2if 
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GP. PUTNAN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Sor the Coming Season. 





I. 
PUTNAM’S HOME MANUALS OR CYCLOPADIAS 


(Uniform with the “World's Progress,” “ Europe, Past and Present”). 
HAND-.BOOK OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS, 


By GEORGE RIPLEY, Esq., and BAYAR 


HAND-BOOK O 


D TAYLOR, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 00. 


F BIOGRAPHY, 


By PARKE GODWIN, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 00. 


HAND-BOOK OF THE USEFUL ARTS, &c. 


By Dr. ANTISELL. 1 vol. &vo. $2 00. 


HAND-BOOK 


OF SCIENCE, 


By Prof. ST. JOHN, of Western Reserve College. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 00. 


The above works are prepared by able scientific and literary men, bringing the subjects down to the latest dates, and condensing the most copious and authentic infor- 
mation from all reliable sources. ‘The whole designed to compress into a compact, portable, and convenient shape (for popular reference, and for text-books), a compre- 
hensive, accurate, and satisfactory view of General History, Science, Literature, Biography, and the Useful Arts. 


Il 


The Swallow Barn: 
A Sojourn in the Old Dominion. By the Hon. J. P. Kennepy. Iilus- 
trated with Twenty-five Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs by 
Strother. In one large volume, 12mo., cloth, $2 00. 
“ Swallow Barn is one of the few American classics. It is for Virginia life what 


the Sketch-Book or Bracebridge Hall is for that of England—,not less vivid, not less | 


Vil. 
The Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
A new volume. Just out. 4to. cloth, $10. 


This new volume forms the Second of a Series, composed of Original Memoirs 
on different branches of Knowledge, by S.C. Walker, Francis Lieber, U. Etlet, Jr., 
R. B. Gibbes, L. Agassiz, J. W. Bailey, E.G. Squier, &c ; published under the di- 
rection of the Smithsonian Institution. 


trae The illustrations of this edition are by a Virginian of remarkable abilities asa val. 


mere artist, and deserving of an eminent rank also asa humorist. The book cannot 
fail to become one of the most popular illustrated volumes that has appeared in 
America.”—R. W. Griswo xp, D.D. 

“ We have always regarded ‘ Swallow Barn’ as one of the nighest efforts of Ame- 
rican mind. It is exquisitely written, and the scenes are vividly described. Ite fea- 
tures of Virginian life and manners are the best everdrawn. The work is eminently 
a splendid edition. It is a most excellent and interesting production —LovisviLLEe 
JOURNAL. 

IIl. 


Alban: a Tale of the New World. 


By the Author of “ Lady Alice.” 


“ This is an extraordinary book. * * * Thatthe author was animated by a deeper 
motive than that of the production of a clever and somewhat surprising novel, 
which should make a great sensation, we are perfectly satisfied. * * * A graceful 
fancy, and even a high imaginative power, are unsurpassingly exercised through- 
out.”"—Douglas Jerrold's Weekly News. 

“The life and vivacity of bis social scenes rival the brilliant conversations of 
Coningsby.” —Literary World. 


Iv. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry of All Nations. 
Onefvolume 8vo. cloth, with Engravings. Price $2 50. 
(Now ready.) 


Vv. 
Elements of Analytical Geometry. 


By Prof. A. E. Church, author of “ Elements of Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. half bound, $1 50. (Now ready.) 


vi. 
The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. 


By Mary Cowden Clarke, author of “ The Concordance to Shakspeare.” 
Illustrated with fine Engravings on Steel. Price, 25 cents each Part. 
Also in two volumes, cloth gilt, $4. 


|. Portia, with a Portrait on Steel. 
If. The Thane’s Daughter, with a View of Cawdor Castle. 
Ill. Helena; the Physician's hter. With Portrait. 
1V. Desdemona; the Magnifico’s Child. With fine View of Venice. 
Vv. Alice; the Merry Maids of Windsor. With a View of Windsor 


rk. 
VI. Isabella; the Votaress. With Portrait. 
Vil. Katharine and Bianca; the Shrew and the Duenna. With a View of 


Padua. 
VII{. Uphelia ; the Rose of Elsinore. With a View of Elsinore. 
TX. Rosalind and Celia; the Friends. With Plate. 
X. Juliet; the White Dove of Verona. With Pilate. 


Pm. original and felicitous idea, well executed, and very sweetly written.”— 


The Men of Manhattan ; 


| Or, Social History of the City of New York. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
| 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 


Ix. 
The Artist. By Mrs. Tuthiil. 
Forming the Fourth Volume of the Series, “ Suecess in Life.” 


x. 
Sketches of Travel in Nicaragua. 

| The Condition, Resources, Prospects, History, and Antiquities of the 
Country. By E. G. Squier, Esq. 


“ We have already announced in these pages that Mr. Squier, who was lately 
representative of the United States in Nicarague, had in preparation for the press an 
account of his residence in that interesting country, and expressed an opinion that 
his work would surpass in interest and value the entire library of English and 
French publications on the subject. Ao examination of some of the sheets justifies 
our expectations ; Mr. Squier must hereafter be ranked among the most successful 
travel-writers as well as antiquaries of the time; he knows what to observe, and his 
relations with the Nicaraguans were such that no traveller had ever better opportu- 
nities for the acquisition of facts or the formation of judgments. His work will soon 
be published, profusely illustrated, by Mr. Putnain.”’—Jnternational Magazine. 


xi. 
Elements of Geology. 


Designed for the use of Students. By Pror. S. Sr. Jonn. With illus- 
trations. 12mo. cloth, $l. (Now ready.) 


XII. ~ 
Dickens’s Household Words. 
First, Second, and Third Volumes, 8vo. cloth, $1 75 each. 


XIII. 
A Family Book for Young Persons. 
On a novel and unique plan. By Dr. Mayo. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 
xIv. 
A New England Tale. 
By Miss Caruarine Sepewicx. Author's Revised Edition. 


xv. 
A New Work. 


By Miss Catruarine Sepewicx. 


xvi. 
Coe’s New Drawing- Book. 
Drawing for Schools. By B. H. Cos, author of the “Cards.” 


This Series a method by which all the members of a large class may be 
taught at once, with neatness, formity, and accuracy. 


7 SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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GEO. P. PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
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THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE: 


> 


AMERICAN SCENERY, ART, AND LITERATURE. 
Comprising beautiful Vignettes, engraved on steel, by distinguished Artists, of the following Pictures : 


Bay of New York, by H. Beckwith, 

The Clove, Cattskill, by Durand. 

The Alleghanies, North Carolina, by Richards. 
Snow Scene on the Housatonic, by Grysioux. 
Cattskill Scenery, by Kensett. 


With original essays on subjects connected with Scenery, and the Fine Arts, by Washin 

W. C. Bryant, N. P. Willis, Bayard Taylor, G. W. Bethune, H. T. Tackerman, Rey. EB. L. n, 
Work of Art, which presents an attractive novelty among embellished publications of its class, has been prepared with the utmost care, and at great expense 
the engraved Illustrations having been executed in the finest style of the art, as well as the letter-press and binding ; it forms an el 
extra gilt, $7 ; morocco, super, $10; proofs on India, $16. 


This 


| The Janiatta, Pennsylvania, by 


Schroon Lake, by Cole. . 

West Rock, New Haven, by Church. 
Adirondach Mountains, by Durand. 
Talbot. 


The Rondout, by Huntington. 
Church at West Point, by Weir. 
| Wa-wa-yanda Lake, N. J., by Cropsey, &c. 


| Cascade Bridge on the Erie Railroad, by Talbot. 


gton Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Miss Cooper, author of “ Rural Hows,” 
&c. 





t quarto vol Copies in cloth, 


THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY: 


BY MRS. KIRKLAND. 


Containing twelve Original Portraits of American Ladies, from Original Pictures, by Charles Martin, Esq., engraved on steel, in the best manner, by eminent Artist, 
One volume folio, cloth, extra gilt, $3. Turkey morocco extra, $10. Proofs ou India paper, double size, very elegant, $20. 
*,* The style \nd the aim of this Work is somewhat more elevated than those of any similar work heretofore attemipted either in this country or in Europe. [tt jsno 
a transient butterfly-book of fancy sketches, but a work of permanent value, both in a literary and artistic pointof view. No expense has been spared to render it credit. 
able to the taste and artistic prosrese of the country. Mrs. Kirkiand’s aame guarantees both the piquant Interest and unexceptionable gopd taste of the volume. The 
e by 


portraits were taken from li Chas. Martin, 


“1 have told you something, in by 
now learn with pleasure that Mes. C. 


Esq., expressly for this purpose. 


e numbers, of a Book of Beauty, and indulged in some surmises as to who was to be the literary nurse of such an enterprise. | 
» Kinxtanp is to have the handling of its dainty pages. A better selection could not have been made, either in view of the 


artistic pen work of the lady in question, or of those substantial qualities of heart, temper, and judgment, which will at once forestall all possible ch arges of indecorum ot 


frivolity.” —W¥V. 4. Miscellamy. 





The Alhambra; Illustrated. 


The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. New edition, 
with large additions. [Illustrated by 14 beautiful en- 
gravings on wood, by the best engravers, from designs 
by F. O. C. Darley. Svo. - Dark cloth, extra gilt, 
$3 50 ; extra blue, gilt edges, $4; morocco extra, very 
‘elegant richly gilt edges, $6. 

This elegant volume is the last of the Illustrated Se- 
ries. ‘he subject, and the graceful mode of handling 
it, combine to render thisa peculiarly attractive volume 
for presentation. 


“The Alhambra is one of the most finished and 
fascinating of Irving's works."—Western Literary 
Messenger. 

“The Alhambra is one of the most finished and 
fatiosieges Mr. Irving's works. It possesses the ela- 
borate polish of the Sketeh Book, The splendor of dic- 
tion, and musical flow of words, are, at times, perfectly 
charming.”’—Seuthern Lit. Messenger. 

“This is one of Irving’s most poetical and beautiful 
works, abounding in those exquisite pictures, which, 
although mere word-paintings, have ali the fascination 
and impressiveness of the living, breathing canvas.”— 
Southern Lit. Gazette. 


The New Literary Gift-Book. 
The Memorial: a Souvenir of Genius and 
Virtue. 


Edited by Mary F. Hewitt, With splendid Illustrations 
on Stee!. °1 vol, 8¥0. elegantly bound. 


Among the contributors to this volume are the fol- 
lowing: —N. Hawthorne, A. B. Street, 8. G. Goodrich, 
R. W. Griswold, Bishop of Jamaica, A. D ne, Mra. 
E. A. Lewis, Emma C, Embury, Geo. P. Morris, Prof. 
Gillespie, N. P. Willis BR. H. Walworth, Mrs. Hewitt, 
R.H Stoddard, J. R. Thompson, Mrs. Harrington, E. 
Helfenstein, Alice B. Neal, RB. Kimball, Anne ©. 
Lynch, Mrs. Sigourney, John Neal,G, Lunt, Rivers 
Magoon, G. P. R. James, J. 'T. Fields, Mary E. Brouks, 
Dr. Mayo, Bishop Doane, W: G. Simms. 


“The extreme beatty of this interesting volume, and 
the high literary character of its contents, amply com 
pensate for the delay which has attended its publica- 
tion. It contains so many contributors of a superior 
order, that it may justly claim a less ephemeral interest 
than ie usually attached t holiday offerings. Besides 
her own contributions in prose aud verse, which are 
among the most pleasing productions of her pen, Mrs. 





Hewitt has gathered a delightful variety of original ar- 
ticles; many of which are from eminent writers, and 
which, taken as a whole, possess an unusual degree 
of excellence. The typography, paper, and binding of 
the volume are in a style of refined and tasteful ele- 
gance,in a high degree appropriate to the object for 
which it was designed. We cannot doubt that it will 
meet with the cheering welcome to which it is so 
richly entitled.”— Tribune. 


“Asa literary production, no work has been issued 
in this country containing such a list of contributors, 
distinguished by reputation and ability. The volume 
will sustain the reputation of being at the head of its 
class.’’—Newark Advertiser. 

“ For the literary merits of the volume,we will only say 
that most of the ablest writers in our country in this 
department of literature, are represented. Many 
their articles are in their happiest vein. 1n its meehani- 
cal execution, however, the work fias no superior in 
anything which has issued from the American press.” 
—Albany State Register. 


Trving’s Works, Illustrated. 


New editions, in new and uniform stfie, viz. “ Knick- 
erbocker,” “ Traveller,” “ Sketeh- Book,” and * Alham- 
bra.”” Square 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges, $16 ; moroc- 
co extra, best style, $24. 

* Dagiex’s Invinc.—Putnam has published a most 
benutiful edition of the Sketch-Book, illustrated inimi 
tably well by the racy pencil of Dariey. It is this em- 
balming of works of genius in the a ‘of art, whieh 
tnakes a library a luxury as well for the eye as the ima- 
gination. Sunny, hi; » original, nod tasteful Irving, 
worthily graced with fair print and: appreciative ilius- 
tration. [tis indeed a completion of fitness, in which 
these days of haste and imperfectness should rejoice, 
as a bright spot of exception.""— Home Journal. 


New Portrait of Washington Irving. 
Sketched from life in crayons, by Charles Martin, and 
engraved in the finest style, on Steel, by F. H “ 
Single copies, 50 cents; proofs on large paper, $1 

As this is probably the, last /porteait that will be 
taken of Mr. Irving, this circumstance will consequently 
tend to enhance its value, apart from the fact of its ac- 
knowledged fidelity of expression. 

* Pomrratr or [raving —There has seldom been a 
mre feticitous cr of work. It is nut only like Irving, 

; and though he looks as his books 


but like his 


of | Sketched from life, in crayons, 


read (which is true of few authors)—and looks like the 
name of his cottage, Sunnyside—and looks like whi 
the world thinks of him—yet a painter might have 
missed this look, and still have made what many woull 
consider a likedess. He sits leaning his head on bis 
hand, with the genial, ancongeious, courtly composure 
of expression that he habitanily wears, and stil! thee 
is visible the couchant hunier and philosophic inevit- 
bleness of rege oa which form the strong under 
current of genius. The happy temper and strong 
intellect of Irving—the joyously indolent man, and ibe 
arousabty brilliant author—are both there. As « pic- 
ture, it is a fine specimen of art."— Home Journal. 
Uniform with the:above, 

New Portrait of William Cullen Bryan. 
Charles Martin; e 
graved on Steel,in the best style, by loman. Singt 
copies, 50 cents ; proofs, $1 50. 

* No better likeness will ever be made of Bryantan/ 
Bancroft than Martin’s two portraits of anti-mortem 
immortals. Bryant's true, though occasional |vok, # 
there—thanatopsically expressive and libera!.”’—How 


* The Shakspeare Gifi- Book. 
Tales of the Girlhood of ae ye gw Heroines. By 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, author of the “ Concordance 
lp a gt = fine ones - = Lay’ 
1—Portia— 

‘Gawer Unatie— Portrait ‘if Helonn View of Venice- 
Sie Odili "ow Norge’ and = {Forest of ers 
ou paper, 2 vols. Svo. ¢ ! 
bound, cloth, $4. fiw 

This is a charming Gift-Book for young perso. 
while it is not at all unsuited for the most fastidiow 
and cultivated jady. 

© Let everybody buy these Taies. From motes 
and daughters we ‘a hearty reception.” —Cir- 
} tian Inquirer. ger 

“Mrs, Cowden Clarke, whose ‘Concordance “ 
nh re’ shows ‘such mastery of the letter of 
‘poet's works, now evinces her iation of theit 

ritina series of fictions, entitied * lhe Girihvol 
Shakepenre's Heroines.’ "— Dickens's Household Ne 
the 


design is one that would afford ample play 





to 

a. lively and sy agers. thn we eft 
ht is 
aorentnce. 4 


bound to say that ¢ adwirably 
carried out.”"—London 
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